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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Under the patronage of H. M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.xs.e. 


Hon. Treasurer: Chairman: 
CHARLES E. TROTT, M.B.£. IVOR BROWN, c.B.E. 


Administrator : 
PETER CARPENTER 


Join the League and enjoy the following advantages 








THE LIBRARY 


of 100,000 volumes, the largest collection 
of plays and theatre books in the 
country, including 5,000 sets of plays. 


TRAINING 
by professional instructors in produc- 
tion, acting, décor, stage-management, 
etc. at reduced rates. 














PLAYWRITING 


Correspondence and week-end courses. 
Play criticisms. 


FESTIVAL TALAS | 
on the art of the theatre, for children 
of One-Act 


le. 
and Original Full-Length Plays. and young people 


THEATREGOER’S CLUB 
frequent theatre visits arranged. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
on all aspects of the theatre. 


THEATRE WEEKENDS 


in different parts of the country. 























DRAMA 


the Quarterly Theatre Review, free to 
members. 





INFORMATION AND ADVICE ON EVERY THEATRICAL PROBLEM 
| The Bookshop can supply any Published Book. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
‘League Membership... . Annually £1 Is. Od. 
Additional Subscriptions are pay: able for the u use of the Library as follows: 
A Subscription £1 11s. 6d. B Subscription £2 2s. Od. 


For full details write to:— 
The Administrator, British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
Telephone: EUSton 2666 





CALENDAR 
June 2ist British Festival Finals. Coliseum Theatre, Aberdare. 
August Sth Junior Summer School, Bishop Otter College, Chichester 
August 8th Adult Residential Schoel, Bishop Otter College, Chichester. 
August 29th Adult Summer School, Alnwick Castle. 
October 3rd =s- Theatre Week-end, Bristol 
October 3ist Annual Conference, Birmingham. 
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MICHAEL REDGRAVE 


Mask or Face 


In the title essay of this book (the Theodore Spencer Memorial 
Lecture, Harvard University), Michael Redgrave takes us on a world 
tour, calling on leading actors and hearing them discuss their national 
and individual styles of acting. Further chapters deal with ‘“‘the 
Method”, the acting of Shakespeare, the actor-audience relation- 
ship, film work, the technique of directing, Stanislavski, and Brecht. 
To be published on 2nd June Lavishly illustrated. 18s. 


NEW PLAYS 


Flowering Cherry 


“This play brings into the London 
theatre a man [ROBERT BOLT] who 
is plainly destined to become 
a distinguished dramatist”. Harold 
Hobson in The Sunday Times. 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


Christ’s Comet 
This year’s Canterbury Festival Play 
by CHRISTOPHER HASSALL, here 
published in its revised version to 
coincide with the new production 
opening on Iith June. 
Boards 10s. 6d. Paper 6s. 6d. 


Roar like a Dove 


LESLEY STORM’S stunning success 
now in full swing at the Phoenix 
Theatre, illustrated with a photo- 
graph of the current production. 
9s. 6d. 


The Road to Emmaus 


A powerful and moving Eastertide 
play by JAMES FORSYTH, whose 
action springs from the scandal 
caused by the disappearance of the 
body of Jesus from the tomb. 
(Drama Library) 4s. 


The Wild Duck 


MAX FABER’S version of IBSEN’S famous play, which has been used for the 
last two important London revivals, introduced by T. C. Worsley, drama critic 


of the New Statesman. 


Drama Library 6s. 6d. 


Titles available in the Drama Library 


The 


Chester Mystery Plays 
Adapted into modern English by 


MAURICE HUSSEY 7s. 6d. 
Emmanuel 
by JAMES FORSYTH 3s. 6d. 


The Importance of 


Being Earnest 
by OSCAR WILDE 4s. 6d. 


Dark of the Moon 


by HOWARD RICHARDSON and 
WILLIAM BERNEY 6s. 


The Teahouse of the August Moon 


by JOHN PATRICK 


6s. 6d. 


Full list of plays and theatre books available on request. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


99 GREAT RUSSELL 


STREET LONDON wW.C.!1 
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THE LIBRARY TRAINING | 
of 100,000 volumes, the largest collection by professional instructors in produc- ’ 
of plays and theatre books in the tion, acting, décor, stage-management, | 
country, including 5,000 sets of plays. etc. at reduced rates. | 

PLAYWRITING ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Correspondence and week-end courses. on all aspects of the theatre. 

Play criticisms. 

TIV TALKS 
FES AL on the art of the theatre, for children 
_ , of One-Act and young people. 
and Original Full-Length Plays. 
THEATREGOER’S CLUB THEATRE WEEKENDS 
frequent theatre visits arranged. in different parts of the country. 
DRAMA 


the Quarterly Theatre Review, free to 
rnembers. | 





INFORMATION AND ADVICE ON EVERY THEATRICAL PROBLEM 
The Bookshop can supply any Published Book. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
League Membership .. .. Annually £1 Is. 0d. 
Additional Subscriptions are payable for the use of the Library as follows: 
A Subscription £1 11s. 6d. B Subscription £2 2s. 0d. 


For full details write to:— 
The Administrator, British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
Telephone: EUSton 2666 
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CALENDAR 
June 2ist British Festival Finals. Coliseum Theatre, Aberdare. 
August Sth Junior Summer School, Bishop Otter College, Chichester 
August 8th Adult Residential School, Bishop Otter College, Chichester. 
August 29th Adult Summer School, Alnwick Castle. 
October 3rd Theatre Week-end, Bristol 
October 3ist Annual Conference, Birmingham. 
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MICHAEL REDGRAVE 


Mask or Face 


In the title essay of this book (the Theodore Spencer Memorial 
Lecture, Harvard University), Michael Redgrave takes us on a world 
tour, calling on leading actors and hearing them discuss their national 
and individual styles of acting. Further chapters deal with “the 
Method”’, the acting of Shakespeare, the actor-audience relation- 
ship, film work, the technique of directing, Stanislavski, and Brecht. 
To be published on 2nd June Lavishly illustrated. 18s. 


NEW PLAYS 





Flowering Cherry 


“This play brings into the London 
theatre a man [ROBERT BOLT] who 
. . . Is plainly destined to become 
a distinguished dramatist’. Harold 
Hobson in The Sunday Times. 
Illustrated 1Qs. 6d. 


Christ’s Comet 


This year’s Canterbury Festival Play 
by CHRISTOPHER HASSALL, here 
published in its revised version to 
coincide with the new production 
opening on Iith June. 

Boards 10s. 6d. Paper 6s. 6d. 


Roar like a Dove 


LESLEY STORM’S stunning success 

now in full swing at the Phoenix 

Theatre, illustrated with a photo- 

graph of the current production. 
9s. 


The Road to Emmaus 


A powerful and moving Eastertide 
play by JAMES FORSYTH, whose 
action springs from the scandal 
caused by the disappearance of the 
body of Jesus from the tomb. 
(Drama Library) 4s. 


The Wild Duck 


MAX FABER’S version of IBSEN’S famons play, which has been used for the 
last two important London revivals, introduced by T. C. Worsley, drama critic 


of the New Statesman. 


Drama Library 6s. 6d. 


Titles available in the Drama Library 


The 


Chester Mystery Plays 


Adapted into modern English ey 
MAURICE HUSSEY 7s. 


The Importance of 
Being Earnest 
by OSCAR WILDE 4s. 6d. 


Dark of the Moon 


Emmanuel by HOWARD RICHARDSON and 
by JAMES FORSYTH 3s. 6d. WILLIAM BERNEY 6s. 
The Teahouse of the August Moon 

by JOHN PATRICK 6s. 6d. 


Full list of plays and theatre books available on request. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


99 GREAT RUSSELL 


STREET LONDON W.C.1 











ANNUAL 


SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
AT PENDLEY MANOR, TRING 
August 30th — September 6th 
KING LEAR and 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
FLOODLIT PERFORMANCES in fine garden setting 


Full particulars from the Secretary 
Tring 2302 











SUMMER 


DRAMA SCHOOLS 


LEATHERHEAD 
REPERTORY THEATRE 
SURREY 
July 6 — July 12 £7/7/- 
July 27 — August 2 £7/7/- 
August 3 — August 9 £7/7/- 
Chanticleer Theatre, 
South Kensington, London 
August 17 — August 23 £7/7/- 
Evening Course: 
August || — August 15 £4/4/- 


Director : 
MARIAN NAYLOR 
Assisted by Professional Stage Staff 


interesting and stimulating Courses in 
Acting and Production for beginners and 
Advanced Students. 


Syllabus from Marian Naylor, 6, The Keir, 
estside, Wimbledon Common, Surrey 
Telephone: Wim. 216! 


GLAMORGAN 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


45th SUMMER 
VACATION SCHOOL 


BARRY 


DRAMA COURSE 
4th-15th August, 1958 


The Drama Course at this year’s School 
will consist of the following sections: 
(a) Movement and Speech 
(b) Acting 
(c) Composition and Design 
(d) Production including Stage 
Lighting, Decor, etc. 


Application forms and further particu- 
lars are obtainable from 
EMLYN STEPHENS, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Director of Education, 
County Hall, Cardiff 




















ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LALIANE CLOPET 
THE FE Nn NIGHT. An emotional drama of 


the times. 
THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 
JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 
All the above for 5 w., 2 m. 2. 10d. post paid. 
— a TEAPOT. ee drama for 


2s. 10d. pos 
NEEDLES & PINS. S for? w s. 10d < paid. 
or PLAYS FOR CHILDREN." tn one 
volume, with diagrams. 3s. 4d. post paid. 
DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 
2s. 10d. post ‘paid. 
Copies fromthe Publisher, 


LARK’S RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 








Westham House 
Adult Residential College 


in the Shakespeare Country 


Westham’s happy position in a bend 
of the River Avon between Warwick 
and Stratford in the green heart of 
England gives both inspiration and 
illustration for Shakespeare Courses 
which see the plays as pari of a 
programme. 

These are week’s courses from mid- 
June to the end of September including 
the Stratford Festival Drama Week of 
July 12-19 and the Shakespeare 
Theatre Week of September 13-20. 


Apply to 
FRANK OWEN, 
The Principal, 
WESTHAM HOUSE, 
BARFORD, WARWICKS. 

















PITLOCHRY | 
FESTIVAL THEATRE 1958 | Shrewsbury 
Summer Festival 


(Perthshire - Scotland) 
| 





Directed by Kenneth Ireland 

















(8th Season) 
APRIL 26 to OCTOBER 4 1958 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
(Bernard Shaw) JULY 5th — 27th 
2 World Premiéres 2 Popular Revivals 
AUTUMN 
BELLE VISTA CROCUS MUSIC 
(Thos. Muschamp) (Codie Smith) . . 
The HEIR to The GHOST London Philharmonic Orchestra 
TRAIN : 
(Ena L. Stewart) (Arnold Ridley) Oxford Bach Choir 
THE WHITE FALCON | The Hirsch Quartet 
(Neilson Gattey & Jordan Lawrence) rs “11° 
The Plays Produced by jordan Lawrence Nina Milkina 
Settings by Gillian Armitage The Dolmetsch Quartet 
CONCERTS - ART - RESTAURANT Jacques Orchestra 
re All six plays can be seen in any one week, d h . 
Send 2d. stamp for Brochure. Advance Booking and other items 
at Theatre (Tel. 233) and Agents. 
. ART 
Scotland’s 








OQUTDOOR SCULPTURE 


| 
%? 

% Theatre in the Hills * in Shrewsbury Castle 
| 
| 


RRB GAS HORS RET: OY GT 
THREE MODERN MASTERS 
60 original paintings by 
| Pasmore, Bacon, Smith 
| 
| 





LAMBTON CASTLE | 
DRAMA 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE : 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION | ee ren and 
: | eorge Hagan in 
Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham | “OT LO” 
Drama | George Hagan in 


| “THE BELLS” 
Summer School PETER ARNOTT PUPPET THEATRE 
| in the MEDEA of Euripides 
Monday to Friday ro the on of Plautus 
irst production o 
JULY 28th to AUGUST Ist, 1958 ‘Ten LILywHiTs Boys” 
COST — £4 I5s. 0d. (Harry Cookson) 


(runner-up in ““Observer” Competition 
(Students resident in Durham County ' 


Administrative Area—£2 15s. Od.) 





This course is intended both for performers and | Send for full detailed programme 
producers. Experienced tutors will be in residence 
and the course is planned to include instruction BOX OFFICE, THE SQUARE 
and practical work in:— ' 

Selecting and Producing your Play. SHREWSBURY 

Stage Scenery, Make-up, and Costume. (Tel.: Shrewsbury 5183) 


Movement, Expression and Deportment. 
Play Readings and Rehearsals. 





Tutor: Mr. Derek Slater, M.A., A.D.B. 





| Booking opens June 2nd 





Application to be made to the Warden. 

















ANNUAL 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
AT PENDLEY MANOR, TRING 
August 30th — September 6th 
KING LEAR and 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
FLOODLIT PERFORMANCES in fine garden setting 


Full particulars from the Secretary 
Tring 2302. 














SUMMER 


DRAMA SCHOOLS 


LEATHERHEAD 
REPERTORY THEATRE 
SURREY 
July 6 — July 12 £7/7/- 
July 27 — August 2 £7/7/- 
August 3 — August 9 £7/7/- 


Chanticleer Theatre, 
South Kensington, London 
August 17 — August 23 £7/7/- 
Evening Course: 
August |i — August 15 £4/4/- 


Director: 
MARIAN NAYLOR 
Assisted by Professional Stage Staff 


Interesting and stimulating Courses in 


Acting and Production for beginners and 
Advanced Students. 


Syllabus from Marian Naylor, 6, The Keir, 
estside, Wimbledon Common, Surrey 
Telephone: Wim. 2161 





GLAMORGAN 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


ASth SUMMER 
VACATION SCHOOL 


BARRY 


DRAMA COURSE 
4th-15th August, 1958 


The Drama Course at this year’s School 
will consist of the following sections: 
_ (a) Movement and Speech 
(b) Acting 
(c) Composition and Design 
(d) Production including Stage 
Lighting, Decor, etc. 


Application forms and further particu- 
lars are obtainable from 
EMLYN STEPHENS, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Director of Education, 
County Hall, Cardiff 




















ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 
THE — NIGHT. An emotional drama of 


the times. 
THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 
JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 
All the above for 5 w.,2 m. 2s. 10d. post paid. 
THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 


4w. 2s. 10d. post oa 
NEEDLES & PINS. 7 w. 2s. 10d. post paid. 
THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 3s. 4d. post paid. 
DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 
2s. 10d. post paid. 
Copies fromthe Publisher, 
LARK’S RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 








Westham House 
Adult Residential College 


in the Shakespeare Country 


Westham’s happy position in a bend 
of the River Avon between Warwick 
and Stratford in the green heart of 
England gives both inspiration and 
illustration for Shakespeare Courses 
which see the plays as part of a 
programme. 

These are week’s courses from mid- 
June to the end of September including 
the Stratford Festival Drama Week of 
July 12-19 and the Shakespeare 
Theatre Week of September 13-20. 


Apply to 
FRANK OWEN, 
The Principal, 
WESTHAM HOUSE, 
BARFORD, WARWICKS. 




















PITLOCHRY | 
FESTIVAL THEATRE 1958 | Shrewsbury 
Summer Festival 


(Perthshire - Scotland) 
Directed by Kenneth Ireland 


























(8th Season) 
APRIL 26 to OCTOBER 4 1958 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
(Bernard Shaw) | JULY 5th — 27th 
2 World Premiéres 2 Popular Revivals | 
AUTUMN 
Peay Bown crocus _ Music 
, (Dodie Smith) , : 
The HEIR to The GHOST London Philharmonic Orchestra 
ARDMALLY TRAIN Oxford Bach Choi 
(Ena L. Stewart) (Arneid Ridley) X1I0ra bac or 
THE WHITE FALCON The Hirsch Quartet 
(Neilson Gattey & Jordan Lawrence) . “14. 
The Plays Produced by Jordan Lawrence Nina Milkina 
Settings by Gillian Armitage The Dolmetsch Quartet 
CONCERTS - ART ; RESTAURANT | Jacques Orchestra 
ae All six plays can be seen in any one week, d h “ 
Send 2d. stamp for Brochure. Advance Booking | and other items 
at Theatre (Tel. 233) and Agents. ART 
“Scotland’s : 
se Theatre in the Hills” * OUTDOOR SCULPTURE 


in Shrewsbury Castle 
THREE MODERN MASTERS 
60 original paintings by 








LAMBTON CASTLE Pasmore, Bacon, Smith 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE DRAMA 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION Wilfred Harrison and 
Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham | ce a in 
Drama | George Hagan in 


| ‘“*THE BELLS” 
Summer School | PETER ARNOTT PUPPET THEATRE 
| in the Mepea of Euripides 
Monday to Friday | — hen ne of Plautus 
irst production o 
JULY 28th to AUGUST Ist, 1958 ‘Tee LILYWHITE Boys” 
COST — £4 I5s. 0d. (Harry Cookson) 


(runner-up in “Observer” Competition 
(Students resident in Durham County 


Administrative Area—£2 15s. 0d.) 





This course is intended both for performers and Send for full detailed programme 
producers. Experienced tutors will be in residence | 
and the course is planned to include instruction BOX OFFICE, THE SQUARE 


and practical work in:— 


Selecting and Producing your Play. | SHREWSBURY 
Stage Scenery, Make-up, and Costume. | (Tel.: Shrewsbury 5183) 


Movement, Expression and Deportment. 
Play Readings and Rehearsals. Booking opens June 2nd 
Tutor: Mr. Derek Slater, M.A., A.D.B. 


Application to be made to the Warden. 


























EVANS FLATS 


Six new plays for your autumn season 


THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 


(3m., 5 f.) William Douglas Home 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 

(5 m., 4 f.) Ted Willis and Richard Gordon 
A BREATH OF SCANDAL 

(5 m., 4 f.) Aimée Stuart 
MURDER WHEN NECESSARY 

(4 m., 3 f.) Philip Levene 
THE ORIGINAL HERMIONE 

(S m., 5 f.) R. D. Partridge 
TEMPLE FOLLY 

(6 m., 2 f.) Bridget Boland 

6s. net 


Forthcoming publications 
THE ENTERTAINER 


John Osborne 
FOUR IN HAND 
Michael Brett 
THE KEY OF THE DOOR 
Philip Mackie 
DOWN THE HATCH 


Dennis Driscoli 
RAIN BEFORE SEVEN 
Diana Morgan 


EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 
John Osborne and Anthony Creighton 


Please send 3d. stamp for complete catalogue 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BRYONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON. Telephone: MUSeum 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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The House for Plays 


Established 1830 








PLAYS NOW AVAILABLE FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
The price of the Acting Edition includes postage 


SEPARATE TABLES. Two plays by 

Terence Rattigan. 

TABLE BY THE WINDOW and TABLE 
NUMBER SEVEN. Two interior scenes. 
3m., 8f. The two plays must be performed 
together, and in no circumstances indepen- 
dently of the other. Acting edition 6/5 

SPIDER’S WEB. A _ play by Agatha 
Christie. One interior scene. 8 m., 3 f. 

Acting edition 5/5. 

THE TOUCH OF FEAR. A play by 
Dorothy and Campbell Christie. One 
interior scene. 5 m., 4 f. 6 

NIGHT OF THE FOURTH. A play by 
Jack Roffey and Gordon Harbord. - 
interior scenes. 10 m., 2 f 6/5 

A RIVER BREEZE. A comedy by barr 
Culver. One interior scene. 4m.,4f. 6/5 

THE DESPERATE HOURS. A play by 
— Hayes. Two interior scenes. 11 m.., 

6/5 


THE TELESCOPE. A play by R. =: Sher- 
riff. One interior scene. 5 m., 4 f 6/5 


THE LONG SUNSET. A play i. R. _ 
Sherriff. One interior scene. 8 m., 2 f. 
Manuscript on hire. 

A LIKELY TALE. A play by Gerald 
Savory. One interior scene. 3 m., 3 f. 6/5 


THE LONG ECHO. A play by a 
Storm. Two interior scenes. 2 m., 

LOVE AFFAIR. A play by Dulcie Gray. 
One interior scene. 5 m., 4 f. 6/5 

MR. KETTLE AND MRS. MOON. A 


comedy by J. B. Priestley. One interior 
scene. 6 m., 5/5 


MAN ALIVE. An unlikely story by John 
Dighton. One interior scene. 7 m., 7 f. 6/5 
MRS. WILLIE. A comedy by Alan Melville. 
One interior scene. 6 m., 5 f. 6/5 
DOUBLE IMAGE. A play by Roger Mac- 


dougall and Ted Allan. Two interior 
scenes. 5 m., 2 f. 6/5 


CAT AMONG THE PIGEONS. A comedy 
by Duncan aeons. One interior 
scene. 4 m., 5 f. 


mK, OF SIRENS. A play for women 
‘ A . Morris. One interior scene. 
1 5 


OURS IS A NICE HOUSE. A farcical 
comedy by John Clevedon. One interior 
scene. 6 m., 6 f. 5/5 


MRS. GIBBON’S BOYS. A comedy by 
Will Glickman and Joseph Stein. One 
interior scene. 8 m., 2 f. 6/5 


West-End successes to be published by Samuel French Limited, 
when the plays become available for production by amateurs. 
THE CHALK GARDEN, ROAR LIKE A DOVE, FLOWERING CHERRY, THE BRIDE 
AND THE BACHELOR, SUMMER OF THE SEVENTEENTH DOLL, THE MOUSETRAP, 
PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE, TOWARDS ZERO, THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR, 
WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS, DINNER WITH THE FAMILY, SIX MONTHS GRACE, 
THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK, NUDE WITH VIOLIN, SAILOR BEWARE. 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 


26 Southampton Street, 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 


Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telegrams : DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 


Cables: DramMAtocue, LONDON 
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THE 
Largest Gatalogue 
of Effects 


RECORDS PER RETURN 
BY EXPRESS POST 


Send 3d, Stamp for a 
FREE COPY 





Various effects in play sequence on 
one record, including postage and 
packing, from £1 .6. 6. 


BISHOP 
SOUND & ELECTRICAL Go. Ltd. 
48 MONMOUTH ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 7484/5 



































B. J. SIMMONS & CO. (1941) LTD. 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT 


5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 
All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 


FIRST FLOOR 





Other Departments: 


25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 


for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 Telegrams: History Lesquare London 
(ESTABLISHED 1857) 
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SCENIC COLOURS 


Canvas and Sundries 


OUR NEW 12 PAGE PRICE LIST IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Prices and Details of best Fireproofed Scenic Canvas and Gauze, also 
Hessian, Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards and all 
Sundry Materials for painting your own Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 

We can also make up Stage Cloths, etc., as required 








We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur Societies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and 
you may confidently send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 
Revised August 1957 ee ee 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 


(Dept. D.) 79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Established 1840 Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 32380 
Recommended by the British Drama League. 
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Depots at : Birmingham - Manchester - Coventry - North Shields ° Glasgow 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT ,CO., LTD. 
London Depot: 40 Parker Street, W.C.2 CHA 9170 




















STAGE CLOTHS 


CURTAINS 
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BANKSIDE PLAYERS 


OR three weeks, at the end of July and beginning of August, actors from 

three Universities, Oxford, Cambridge, and Bristol, will take part in the 

summer season at Stratford-upon-Avon. They will work in the open, on a 
central site specially prepared on the riverside, and they will present classical 
plays by authors of Shakespeare’s period and after. 


They go there by invitation and with the help of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. There are two good reasons for their participation in the Festival. One 
is the fact that at that time of the year the Theatre itself is booked out. It is 
regrettable, but inevitable, that many visitors to Stratford cannot get in to see a 
play; there are usually long queues waiting in the hope of getting standing-room. 
So here will be an opportunity for the overflow. 


The other reason is the impossibility of acting non-Shakespearian work in 
the Memorial Theatre itself. It is often deplored that no work of Shakespeare’s 
colleagues and rivals is on view there. The answer to that is the indignation of 
visitors who come for a night and then discover that they cannot see a play by 
Shakespeare at the birthplace to which they have travelled from all parts of the 
world. The introduction of plays of Ben Jonson and other “‘Jacobethan’”’ drama- 
tists is resented. Yet such plays should be seen and not for educational reasons 
only; the subsequent fame of Shakespeare has overshadowed them, but they have 
abounding life of their own. 


The new plan meets these difficulties, and it is also of signal importance 
because of the compliment it pays to amateur work in the theatre. This will be 
especially welcomed by members of the British Drama League, whose policy is 
to assist the theatre in all its activities; in these the amateurs can have a place 
beside the professionals and without menace to the interests of the latter. 


The person who works for nothing is inevitably eyed with some suspicion 
by those who make their living in the same field. We hope that there will be no 
professional outcry at Stratford’s enlistment of University teams to add to the 
attractions of its Festival. The work to be shown will be scrutinised in advance 
so that a high standard of performance will be ensured. The excellent achieve- 
ments of University teams on the fringe of the Edinburgh Festival in recent years 
leads one to expect efficiency as well as ambition. 


These productions will put nobody out of paid work since the cost of 
preparing an open-air theatre for a brief season of this kind will be considerable 
and the introduction of professional casts would be uneconomic. What the scheme 
will do is to add to the amenities of the town when it is most heavily frequented 
and to offer plays which are very rarely seen. The broadening of the programme 
is as valuable as the provision of extra performances. 


If the amateur movement is thus honoured with a place in one of the 
country’s most distinguished theatrical seasons, the amateurs themselves have the 
reciprocal duty of supporting the professional theatre elsewhere by attending it 
as often as possible and learning from its best exponents the many lessons which 
their experience and expertness may convey. 


We trust that the venture will have the good fortune of kindly weather and 
win a success that will justify future similar productions in which other teams 
who can “‘make the grade”’ will be able to take part. 


Left: “THE ICEMAN COMETH” by Eugene O'Neill. Patrick Magee and Vivian Matalon. 


Photograph by Angus McBean. 














PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


EW ideas in the theatre, like new 
N ideas in women’s clothes, are 

generally first shown to the 
public in an extreme form. Few of us 
have to endure our wives and daughters 
actually wearing the grotesque absurdi- 
ties with which fashion centres seek to 
impose their fancies. Few of us have to 
sit often or long through the grotesque 
absurdities so often dreamed up by 
avant-garde theatres. But change there 
must be, experiment there must be; and 
after all, just as a couturier sometimes 
turns out a dress which at first seems 
shocking but soon assumes beauty in 
our eyes, so experimental theatres quite 
often turn out works which are not 
merely stimulating but admirable in 
themselves. 

The head and front of our experi- 
mental theatre remains the English 
Stage Company at the Royal Court. 
Here we are given both new ideas and 
new ways of treating them. (The word 
“new, of course, is in both contexts 
strictly relative). The new ideas boil 
down to two. First, that old farniliar 
warhorse, the engagement of the theatre 
in current preoccupations, social and 
political. Second, and more important, 
the difficulty which in fact human 
beings have in communicating with 
each other. The English Stage Com- 
pany has illustrated both, sometimes in 
the same play—as in their Sunday- 
night presentation (the best of several) 
of Doris Lessing’s first play, Each His 
Own Wilderness. Miss Lessing, like 
Shakespeare, confronted us with a wan- 
ton mother and a baffled, angry son. 
Unlike Shakespeare, she was unable to 
lead us through discord to resolution; 
her play excited but did not satisfy. 

Still less did Ann Jellicoe’s The Sport 
of my Mad Mother, a nihilist nightmare 
which began well with darkly comic 
sketches of corner-boys and back-street 


frustrations, but stiffened all too rapidly 
into a cippling, arthritic symbolism. 
What this piece did illustrate was the 
ease with which our younger actors can 
assume the rentities of the inarticulate 
or the angry. Wendy Craig as a bomb- 
site Cleopatra burned through the play 
like a flame; Philip Locke, as a near- 
epileptic teddy-boy, gave a pitiful 
sketch of ignorant, undirected, unco- 
ordinated energy. In Epitaph for George 
Dillon, an early work by John Osborne 
and Anthony Creighton, the unheroic 
hero was a preliminary study, perhaps, 
for Jimmy Porter in Look Back in Anger; 
but he was given a reason—lack of faith 
in himself—for his nastiness (and a 
comic clerical figure was allowed to 
confound him). Robert Stephens, an- 
other very young actor, nagged sym- 
pathetically through the part. 
Whether these new players can widen 
their range remains to be seen; but at 
least they are being given far more 
worth-while chances of trying their 
wings than they would have in a succes- 
sion of secondary roles in drawing-room 
comedies or domestic dramas. Not but 
what, in their own way, these new 
plays are domestic. N. F. Simpson, for 
example, follows gamely in the wake of 
Ionesco. Some, I know, are unable to 
find in the work of either more than 
the intermittently amusing jerks of 
roughly handled puppets. To my mind 
they probe remorselessly into what 
should be the closest possible human 
relationships. Mr. Simpson’s A Resound- 
ing Tinkle, with its suburban inconse- 
quence, its sex-changing uncle, its 
elephant in the garden, disintegrates 
domesticity but doesn’t I think destroy 
it; his second play, given in the same 
bill, The Hole, is more ambitious and 
less successful. Take a hole in the road: 
bring on a handful of representative 
types; let them expose their longings, 




















“THE BRASS BUTTERFLY” by William Golding at the Strand Theatre. 
George Cole and Alastair Sim. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


preoccupations and prejudices as they 
speculate and argue over the purpose 
of the hole, and you invite the danger, 
which Mr. Simpson hasn’t avoided, 
that they will all turn into types. 

I have given a good deal of space to 
these plays because I believe them to be 
important, not so much in themselves 
as because of the doors they open for 
the theatre in general. They make 
possible the free and easy use of fantasy, 
music, music-hall humour. One by one 
they are trivial, amusing, sometimes 
exasperating—like the new “‘lines”’ 
devised for women’s clothes. Diffused 
and adapted and modified, they are 
helping to keep the theatre alive; they 
are attracting to the theatre the interest 
of intelligent people on both sides of 
the footlights who had, as writers and 
audiences especially, drifted away. 

One other task these plays are per- 
haps accomplishing: they are getting us 
used to short pieces. I have long carried 
a tattered and inconspicuous banner for 
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Jeremy Spenser, 


the double bill; so many works are pain- 
fully stretched to fill a whole evening, 
and only Mr. Rattigan, it seems, can 
persuade managers to put on a short 
play with a curtain-raiser or afterpiece. 
I am in hopes that the habit may now 
grow. 

It has at least spread to the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, where John Mortimer, 
having made his name as a novelist and 
writer for radio and television, first 
took to the stage with a double bill. 
The Dock Brief, a delicious playlet set in 
the cells under the Old Bailey, wove 
itself amiably round an _ unsuccessful 
harrister, played with a lunatic charm, 
at once baggy and craggy, by Michael 
Hordern, consoled by Maurice Den- 
ham’s plaintively indifferent murderer. 
The second piece, What Shall We Tell 
Caroline ? resolved itself not quite success- 
fully into another exploration of domes- 
tic incomprehension—or rather deli- 
berate turning of blind eyes. Here Mr. 
Hordern—so much more, with his slight 

















but all-pervading touch of caricature, 
like a French actor than an English one 
—was a schoolmaster living on a dream 
in which he sees himself as the one-time 
Casanova of Earl’s Court, and Brenda 
Bruce wistfully regretted her boyish 
girlhood and her husband’s insistence 
on maintaining the pretence of it. Here 
again a touch of symbolism concerning 
a dumb daughter went astray: but, 
unmistakably, we were confronted 
with a lively new dramatic mind, its 
gift for dialogue quick, not dead. 
Brevity is often the soul of drama; 
nevertheless by far the most exciting 
single event, early in 1958, was the first 
London production of The Iceman 
Cometh, with which the Arts Theatre 
recovered from a long spell in the dol- 
drums; and this portentous work lasts 


for nearly five hours. It would, of 


course,~be all the better cut by sixty 
minutes. O’Neill was a writer with a 
superb gift for minor characters; but 
when he attempts to give his work bulk 
his capacity for thought and his lan- 
guage are seen to be equally limited; 
and Jhe Iceman Cometh is dreadfully 
overburdened with repetition. 

In Peter Wood’s production these 
shortcomings were wonderfully com- 
pensated. Hutchinson Scott provided a 
Skid Row saloon which was drab and 
hideous without being nerve-racking in 
itself: and from his team of actors Mr. 
Wood drew individual excellence and 
ensemble playing of the highest order. 
True, Patrick Magee’s apostolic appear- 
ance and apocalyptic tones only empha- 
sised the essential dullness of Larry 
Slade’s know-all ramblings—the voice, 
I very much fear, of the author. But 
Ian Bannen handled the visiting sales- 
man’s flinching bonhomie with a des- 
perate warmth which led us with 
absolute certainty, yet without giving 
away anything, to the secret he never 
could quite acknowledge even to him- 
self. As for the tragi-comic dead-beats 
whom he tried to rouse, their hearts and 
hopes flickered under stupefied eyelids: 
Vivian Matalon twitched through the 
young mother-hating, mother-loving 





traitor; Michael Bryant, crumbled from 
Havard, blond, blinking, made flesh 
of a broken spirit; Nicholas Meredith 
kept a neighing one-time British army 
officer miraculously this side caricature; 
Lee Montague, the barman who didn’t 
care to be called a pimp, embodies some 
sort of loutish delicacy; and Jack Mac- 
Gowran, as the owner of the place, 
snivelled and snarled and whinnied and 
shuffled with a despairing respectability 
which never demanded our sympathy. 
Mr. Wood and his actors, forbidden to 
cut a line, all the same accented the 
piece perfectly. 

These have been the stirring events 
of the quarter. We have had our dis- 
appointments too. William Golding, 
who has had a considerable succes 
d’estime as a novelist, offered in The 
Brass Butterfly at the Strand a sluggish 
joke in which his intelligence sparkled 
here and there, but in which the general 
quality of the dialogue invited but could 
not uphold comparison with Shaw. It 
was poorly acted, moreover, except by 
Alistair Sim, looming, beetling, sly, 
astonished eyebrows flickering as he 
gobbled the dismay of a leisurely 
Roman Emperor confronted with the 
possibilities of the steam engine, explo- 
sives, and—worst of all—printing. 

Ronald Duncan’s The Catalyst (Arts 
Theatre) caused a slight resurgence of 
interest in the question of censorship. 
As a play, about a wife who falls heavily 
in love with her husband’s mistress, it 
offered certain truths about human 
behaviour, but rather clumsily, and in 
an almost imperceptible verse which, 
far from heightening the tension, merely 
made one feel slightly uneasy. Nor, to 
tell the truth, was it well—or even suit- 
ably—acted, save by Renée Asherson 
as the wife; this woman’s suflering— 
first for her husband’s infidelities, then 
for her own aberration—and her final 
acceptance, Miss Asherson skilfully 
blended into an acceptable personality. 

Graham Greene’s The Potting Shed 
(Globe Theatre) was a worse dis- 
appointment still. The Living Room, 
whatever one thought of its thesis, was 


























a remarkable theatrical contrivance. 
The Potting Shed seemed determined to 
avoid drama at all costs: and succeeded. 
This variation of the Lazarus-myth, set 
in the bosom of a staunchly rationalist 
family, combined flat naturalism and 


the evening, like drizzle at twilight. 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (Comedy 
Theatre) was perhaps hardly a dis- 
appointment in itself, since anyone who 
had read the play cannot have expected 
much. It was, though, a disappoint- 





JOHN GIELGUD and REDMOND PHILLIPS in “The Potting Shed” by Graham 
Greene at the Globe Theatre. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


loaded symbolism most uncomfortably. 
Sir John Gielgud, as a man blighted 
by a miracle, palely loitered. Redmond 
Phillips brought a flicker of life to the 
piece as a drunken priest who had 
earlier concluded a distasteful bargain 
with his god. But nothing could stave 
off the dullness which steadily engulfed 





ment in performance. Peter Hall’s pro- 
duction was no doubt hampered by 
casting difficulties. Yet his timings were 
not happy, his climactic moments (and 
Tennessee Williams does surely provide 
those) passed flatly. That excellent actor 
Leo McKern, playing the roaring, self- 
made, domineering plantation owner 





“TWELFTH NIGHT” at the Old Vic. Jill Dixon, Neville Jason, John Humphry and Barbara 


Jefford. Photograph by David Sim. 


Big Daddy, was, quite simply, too 
small; he acted with intelligence and 
fire, but one could see him hard at 


work all the time. Paul Massie, his 
quasi-homosexual son, also acted with 
intelligence, but in suggesting the young 
alcoholic’s withdrawn quality almost 
withdrew himself from the play; and 
Kim Stanley, as Maggie, the frustrated 
young wife, gave the performance 
which all young American actresses 
seem to give nowadays—needlesharp, 
switching tenderness on and off, angu- 
lar, strangely unmoving. 

The difference between a play which, 
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however bad, is serious In intention and 
one which, however good, is not was 
admirably illustrated by N. C. Hunter’s 
A Touch of the Sun at the Saville. The 
quality of its dialogue should entitle it 
to be judged by high standards; its 
principal character, a schoolmaster of 
idealistic leanings, is well enough pre- 
sented to demand respect; its theme, 
the seductive effects of good living upon 
high thinking, is a perennial problem. 
Yet all these advantages, as well as a 
first-rate cast, Mr. Hunter throws away. 
His play has no core, he makes too 
many concessions to the rattle of matinée 
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tea-trays. Michael Redgrave’s school- 
master, perfectly drawn, a touch gang- 
ling, comically earnest and half aware 
of the fact, is left with nowhere to go; 
no wonder that in the last act Ronald 
Squire as his disreputable old father 
steals the play, and in the second act 
Martin Miller, as an equally disreput- 
able tycoon, almost does so. 

An even more striking example of 
professional skill put to ignoble uses was 
briefly provided by Emlyn Williams’s 
Beth at the Apollo Theatre. In a scruffy 
Thames-side bungalow, admirably con- 
cocted by Carl Toms so that one could 
feel the flimsiness and the flowing 
river, Mr. Williams shamelessly con- 
cocted out of a variety of human misery 
a magazine story so essentially heartless 
as to be deeply disagreeable. 

Pleasanter by far to contemplate, a 
varied handful of run-of-the-mill pieces, 
unpretentious and effective. Any Other 
Business at the Westminster, by George 
Ross and Campbell Singer, is one of 
those in effect all-male plays which we 
do so well. Arthur Watkyn’s Not in 
the Book at the Criterion, a well-made 
comedy-thriller, offers Wilfrid Hyde 
White, parchment-pale and sherry-dry, 
attempting a murder, happily offset by 
Charles Heslop, a colonel jovially deaf, 
asinine and vinous. Peter Coke’s Breath 
of Spring, at the Cambridge Theatre, 
wraps the last struggles of a declining 
Kensington in a farcical fur-stealing 
gang led by Athene Seyler and Michael 
Shepley, all jowls and resource. What 
timing! What perfect deployment of a 
tiny range of English intonations! 

Time was when regular theatregoing 
meant a steady round of revivals. Not 
so now, happily. There have been only 
three, recently ; and one of those, Ibsen’s 
Little Eyolf, is so rare as to be very 
welcome. It explores a human relation- 
ship with a resource which, although 
its subject may be much more freely 
discussed to-day, has seldom been ex- 
celled. A woman’s sexual demands, a 
man’s cowardice and, for want of a 
better word, sister-fixation, spin the 
sombre plot—made unnecessarily more 
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sombre partly by Michael Meyer’s sur- 
prisingly stilted translation, partly by 
David Williams’s insistence on produc- 
ing the piece, as it went on, as more and 
more of a recitation; so that the last 
act, inevitably lame, became absurd as 
Heather Chasen, the white and hungry 
wife, and Robert Eddison, always a 
shade oracular, teetered on a perilously 
sloping set and plummily declaimed. 

For the rest, Shakespeare, of ccurse: 
the Old Vic’s King Lear and Twelfth 
Night. Douglas Seale used the Old Vic 
manner to make Lear clear and fast. 
Paul Rogers failed like so many before 
him in the early part of the play, 
but recovered in the quieter close. ‘There 
is a popular theory that this actor has 
a very loud voice. In fact he has not— 
only a very loud shout, which like 
all shouts is ineffective. On the con- 
trary, he is, and always has been, 
marvellously effective in quietness. The 
violence of this play was best served by 
the really superb Goneril and Regan of 
Coral Browne and Barbara Jefford, a 
terrifying, raven, raucous pair. Rose- 
mary Webster, too, made a good 
Cordelia, in more senses than one: a 
good daughter, certainly; and, more 
than that, a good, a real, queen of 
France, her regality—usually ignored— 
no bar to pathos. 

And then Twelfth Night, which 
Michael Benthall made a gauzed and 
tasselled dream. This was an admirable 
production, balancing poetry and fun, 
not precisely excellent in either quarter, 
yet enjoyable throughout—-what, in 
short, one may reasonably expect of the 
Old Vic. Paul Daneman, who once 
played Feste, inflated himself to an 
effective Sir Toby; John Neville’s Ague- 
cheek presented a winning, spindly 
difidence; Richard Wordsworth rather 
coarsely followed Sir Laurence Olivier 
in making Malvolio a climbing cock- 
ney. Barbara Jefford’s Viola was gruff, 
Jill Dixon’s Olivia, as is usual nowadays, 
inclining to the pert. And Derek 
Godfrey’s Feste was a clown melancholy 
yet not languid, a touch of bitters in 
the unfailing cordial, 




















“THE RED” AND THE RESCUE 


By IVOR BROWN 


"Tan last Annual Report of the 
Arts Council was called Art in the 
Red. It gratefully acknowledged 
the increase of its Treasury allocation 
by £110,000 to a total of just under a 
million. It added that the situation of 
“chronic crisis” in the arts would be 
resolved, higher standard of pertor- 
mance encouraged, and the potential 
of many frustrated enterprises more 
fully achieved, if the million were made 
a million and a quarter. (That makes 
no allowance for the creation and en- 
dowment of a National Theatre.) It is 
a reasonable surmise, in view of present 
costs and needs, that as time passes the 
Arts Council will have to be a suppli- 
cant for a succession of further rises in 
its grant. It is also a reasonable surmise 
that it may not get them. At a time of 
credit squeeze, the Treasury is being 
kind to make any increase at all. But 
we cannot bank on similar favours to 
come. Before long we may be told: 
“So far and no farther’. 

What other resources are available 
to finance the numerous relief works 
and constructive activities which the 
Council has to contemplate? There are 
Lapsed Copyrights. At present fees and 
royalties have to be paid on _ books, 
plays and music for fifty years after the 
death of the author or composer. Then 
they become free for all and may yield 
profits to those who can _ use this 
gratuitous material effectively. The 
heirs and assigns of financial or landed 
property, if the property can survive 
Death Duties, may go on drawing rent 
and interest in perpetuity. It is typical 
of the contempt in which artists are 
held that the post-mortem rights on 
their work are simply wiped out. Any- 
body, for example, can now use the 
books and plays of Oscar Wilde, who 
died in 1900, without payment to his 
heirs: they can also knock them about 
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as they choose, as they have long been 
knocking about the works of Shake- 
speare. 

If the heirs are to be deprived, there 
is an obvious case for making these 
copyrights common property, yielding 
some profit to the community. Those 
who wish to play or reprint (or in any 
way exploit as plays or musical 
comedies) work whose copyright has 
lapsed, would have to pay the State, 
through, presumably, a Lapsed Copy- 
right Office or Commission, a fee or 
percentage. It should be understood 
that these takings should not be handed 
over to the politicians to spend on still 
more doles and bribes to the electors, 
but should be reserved for the main- 
tenance and development of the arts 
which make these moneys available. 

It is obvious that, if even the most 
trifling royalty had been paid on every 
printing and performance of Shake- 
speare’s work since the 17th century, 
we should have had enough money to 
build and sustain National and Muni- 
cipal Theatres galore, and to keep the 
Arts Council as wealthy as it Gould 
wish, It really does seem monstrous that 
a film company, which will pay many 
thousands of pounds for the rights of a 
best-selling novel of to-day, should have 
the vast riches of Shakespeare’s plays 
and Dickens’s novels at its disposal for 
nothing at all. 

The idea of nationalising Lapsed 
Royalties is not new. I myself wrote 
about it many years ago, and it was 
not only my notion then. But it has 
rarely been closely discussed. The Arts 
Council reports that it “canvassed the 
idea a couple of years ago with the 
limited object of discovering whether 
such a fund could be set up on a volun- 
tary basis”. Stratford, the Old Vic, and 
Penguin Books were generously willing 
to play: but there was no other 


























response. That was natural since few 
people are ready to pay what they need 
not pay and commercial firms can 
always plead their duty to their 
shareholders. 

If the thing is to be done at all, it 
must be on a compulsory basis. This 
would mean legislation to amend the 
Copyright Act. If legislation could be 
wrung from the Government and the 
new law passed, which is certainly no 
certainty, there would remain many 
tangled problems of administration. 
How should the rate of royalty be 
fixed? Should all funds accruing from 
one form of art be spent exclusively on 
that art? Should the royalties on re- 
prints of old books be kept for endowing 
authorship and publication? Should 
fees from film companies be kept for 
film purposes? Should music-royalties 
go to the orchestras and operas and 
other musical causes, and theatrical 
royalties be spent solely on theatrical 
expansion? Should amateurs producing 
classics get back their contribution in 
grants to theatrical and musical work 
carried on by amateurs? 

One can foresee a notable crop of 
difficulties and disputes. Life in the 
Lapsed Copyright Office would be far 
from peaceable. The amount of the 
royalty itself provides a major problem. 
The Arts Council Report modestly 
mentions a levy “as low as point one 
per cent instead of the 10 per cent or 
12} per cent payable on copyright 
material.”’ This looks, on the face of it, 
extremely small. It is true its midget 
size might reconcile those compelled to 
pay something for their use of the 
classics. But what is one-tenth of one 
per cent on a paper-backed book pub- 
lished at 2s. 6d.? Less than one-thirtieth 
of a penny. If an edition of 30,000 were 
sold out there would be little over £4 to 
pay. Would that justify the cost of 
collection? A company of students who 


had taken £100 for a simple production 
of a classic play would have to send 2s. 

But let that pass. The point for the 
time being is the principle, not the 
detail. To make the art of the dead 
help to sustain and refresh the art of 
the living is surely good public policy. 
No injustice is done, though there might 
be hardship, as when an unendowed 
repertory company can only just make 
ends meet (or makes a loss) when pro- 
ducing a classic. But there we are back 
in detail. 

The immediate dilemma can be 
simply stated. Art is “‘in the red”’ and 
is likely to remain so, probably in- 
creasingly so. It is now generally agreed 
that, with the extinction of private 
patronage, some form of public patron- 
age there must be. To find the funds, is 
it worth while to work for the common 
ownership of Lapsed Copyright? This 
could bring in very large sums indeed, 
but it would need patient research into 
all the difficulties, some agreement 
among all the professional interests 
involved, and then the procuring of 
legislation to implement the scheme 
which had won, if it could win, wide 
enough assent. This is indeed a long- 
term policy. The alternative is a volun- 
tary system, with those paying their 
contribution who choose to do so. This 
plan, whatever its limitations, could be 
put into action promptly. 

If nothing is done can we struggle on 
with the “‘chronic crises’’ mentioned by 
the Arts Council, the absence of any 
Capital Fund to enable planning well 
ahead, the endless appeals to save a 
theatre or a concert-hall, the constant 
decay of what buildings we have, the 
huge demands of opera and ballet 
which inevitably eat up so large a pro- 
portion of the Treasury Grant? This 
means continual badgering of the 
Treasury and, in all probability, con- 
tinual disappointment at the result. 


The following comments on my article have been very kindly supplied by people 
eminent in the world of the theatre and of publishing. What they have written in 
no way involves any organisation with which they are connected. They include 
their statements, for which I am most grateful, as individuals. 1.B, 
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Sir William Emrys Williams 
] AM convinced of the need for a 


permanent Endowment Fund for 

the arts in Britain. The present 
situation makes it necessary for such 
bodies as the Arts Council and national 
museums to go cap in hand once a 
year to the Treasury, in the certain 
knowledge that the sums they require 
will not fully be forthcoming. The 
recent opera crisis was due entirely to the 
fact that, although the opera companies 
and the Arts Council know exactly 
what subsidies are required to maintain 
the present level of opera and ballet, 
they never receive the required amount. 
What is more, the Arts Council itself 
has its grant renewed year by year; 
none of its beneficiaries, therefore, can 
plan more than twelve months ahead. 

They often do these things better 
abroad. For example, the recently 
created Canada Council begins its 
career with an Endowment Fund of 50 
million Canadian dollars and can there- 
fore plan its distribution of subsidies 
without recourse to an annual plea to 
the Canadian Parliament. There seems 
no prospect whatever that any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in this country 
can provide an Endowment Fund, and 
so one looks round for every possible 
source of such a Fund. I strongly 
believe that the most practicable 
method of creating one would be on 
the basis of Lapsed Copyrights. I 
believe that each generation should do 
all it can to renew our national 
inheritance in poetry, drama, music 
and the other arts. If even a very small 
royalty were payable upon every per- 
formance, every gramophone record, or 
every printed copy of the works of our 
artistic forebears, a very great Fund 
could be amassed for the replenishing 
of the arts in our own time. 

Such a _ pool of replenishment 
could transform the condition of the 
arts in this country. I would use it, for 
example, to enable the nationai galleries 
and museums to acquire for the country 
those numerous works of art which are 
“going West” at a great pace every year. 
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I would use it, too, to build or rebuild 
a few exemplary theatres in the pro- 
vinces, as well as to sustain a National 
Theatre. It is not for me to plead the 
needs of the Arts Council, so I will con- 
tent myself by saying that if the Arts 
Council had another quarter of a 
million pounds a year at its disposal it 
could safeguard many of the admirable 
enterprises now in constant jeopardy. 

I would plead strongly that the 
amateur bodies of the arts in this coun- 
try are qualified for assistance from such 
a Fund. A very great deal of the work 
of diffusing the arts in Britain is under- 
taken by such organisations as the 
British Drama League, the National 
Federation of Music Societies and the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society. 
All of them need further sustenance in 
their work. Indeed, I have long held 
the view that the Arts Council, princi- 
pally occupied with the professional 
arts, should be partnered by a similar 
organisation assisting the work of our 
historic and significant amateur bodies 

I agree with Ivor Brown that this 
Lapsed Copyright Fund has no hope of 
starting on a voluntary basis. If it is to 
come to anything, it must be incor- 
porated in our Copyright Laws, and I 
see no valid reason whatever why this 
should not be done forthwith. 


D. Kilham Roberts 
| SHOULD like to be among the 


first to welcome the reopening of 
the question of payment for the use 
of Lapsed Copyrights. 

I agree with Mr. Ivor Brown that 
the moment is the right one for a 
resumption of the discussions of five and 
six years ago. I am sure that this time 
we shall discover a much more general 
willingness to co-operate and much 
wider public interest and sympathy. 
Mr. Ivor Brown thinks that if anything 
is to be done it must be compulsory 
and provided for by legislation. My 
own feeling is that while legislation 
should be the ultimate objective there 
is next to no chance of it at present and 
that we should make do at first with a 




















voluntary system supported, as I believe 
it would be, on a sufficient scale for it 

» be difficult for those reluctant to 
come into line to avoid doing so with- 
out serious loss of prestige. 

In no less than half a dozen countries 
a domaine publique payant scheme is in 
operation in one form or another and 
there is no obvious reason why such a 
scheme should not work in the United 
Kingdom. At any rate enough ex- 
perienced and responsible people have 
already expressed themselves in favour 
for it to be well worth trying, and the 
essential thing, now it has been brought 
back out of cold storage, is to get it 
functioning before impetus is lost. 


Sir Bronson Albery 
HE idea of nationalising plays on 
which the copyright has expired 


| and charging those who perform 


them a royalty of point one per cent 
may sound attractive, but not neces- 
sarily any longer so to bodies like the 
Old Vic, which have been deprived of 
the advantage they had before the 
Entertainments Tax was removed. It 
is true that non-profit-making manage- 
ments were assured, through the Arts 
Council, that in the event of the Tax 
being abolished Resident Managements 
would so adjust their percentage ar- 
rangements that they would not suffer 
by reason of the abolition of the Tax. 
This has largely obtained so far, but it is 
not improbable that that extra percent- 
age will disappear in the course of time. 

I do not think that the Old Vic, or 
any similar body, could be expected to 
approve of a levy on Shakespeare, 
etc., unless they were assured that they 
would derive some benefit from it, i.e 
that the distribution to them would 
exceed the levy. Nor do I think the 
levy would be agreeable to Theatre 
Managers generally. And if the Lapsed 
Copyright Fund is to be administered 
by the Arts Council for the benefit of 
all branches of the arts, is there any 
guarantee that the proceeds would not 
very largely go to opera at the expense 
of drama? Moreover, any move to 





nationalise Lapsed Royalties would 
inevitably lead to an agitation on behalf 
of the heirs and assigns of the copy- 
rights, who consider themselves un- 


justly treated by the extinction of their 
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inheritance at the end of fifty years. 


Rupert Hart- Davis 
AGREE with all that Mr. Ivor 
| Brown says, except for the sentence 

“If the thing is to be done at all, 
it must be on a compulsory basis”. In 
my opinion, if we wait for legislation 
we may wait till doomsday. Apart from 
Stratford, the Old Vic and Penguin 
Books, I know that a number of other 
important book-publishers would agree 
to co-operate immediately, and doubt- 
less many others would follow. Ad- 
mittedly some of the largest publishers 
of the classics and other out-of-copy- 
right books might hesitate to join the 
scheme, but I believe that in the end 
even their objections might be over- 
come. And in the meantime, surely half 
a fund is better than no fund at all. 

Clearly one-tenth of one per cent of 
the published price of each relevant 
book is too small a royalty to produce 
an effective result: I think that one per 
cent is nearer the mark (and whatever 
in the theatre is comparable). At that 
figure I believe that the immediately 
volunteering publishers and theatrical 
managements could produce an annual 
sum that would stagger the doubters 
and contribute materially to the welfare 
of the arts in general. As Mr. Brown 
says, the administration of the fund 
would present many GCifficulties, but 
they cannot be insuperable. 

Apart from encouraging new work, 
the fund should help to assist writers, 
musicians, actors and other artists who 
have fallen on bad days and for whom 
even the welfare state does not fully 
cater: certainly the charitable institu- 
tions which at present do this work are 
increasingly handicapped by rising 
costs and increased applications. 

I urge, therefore, that the scheme be 
put into action as soon as possible, on 
a voluntary basis. 














ACTING OUT OF DOORS 


By E. MARTIN BROWNE 


“Tum summer, as every summer, 
hundreds of English men and 
women will brave the hazards of 
our climate and present a play out of 
doors. They may get very wet, they 
may lose all their labour, but those who 
have had to do with an open-air play 
on a good evening will sympathise with 
their dogged determination. For there is 
a magic about acting in the open air 
that is not to be found indoors: it is an 
ancient magic, at least as ancient as 
Greece, and a potent one. So, if you 
are going to try to recapture that magic, 
let us see how it can be done. 

The ingredients are two—the place 
and the play. To understand the 
difference that the place makes, think 
of an empty theatre. Without an 
audience and players it is asleep; a 
shell without a creature in it. But the 
site of your open-air play is already 
alive: the sun and air, the trees and 
flowers, the birds are at work in it, and 
if your site is backed by a building it is 
probably one which has a strong 
character of its own. The first thing to 
do, then, is to take advantage of the 
place, and this means that you must 
put aside the way of thinking that you 
have in a theatre, the intimate and 
subtle contact with your audience, and 
decide instead to become a part of your 
place, genius loci. As I write this I can 
still see and hear Robert Harris, thirty- 
eight summers ago, singing ‘““When that 
I was and a little tiny boy” in an 
Oxford College garden. That Feste was 
the incarnation of the magic night, an 
emanation out of the natural, im- 
memorial life of man. | 

You need to catch this sense of age- 
lessness. The sharp, nervous, jerky act- 
ing which may suit a theatre in some 
plays can never suit the open air. 
Breadth and depth are the right quali- 
ties for open-air acting. Let the air fill 
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your lungs and let your body expand 
its movements to the size of its sur- 
roundings. Large gesture, broad stance, 
an easy stride should become natural 
to you. It may be desirable to make 
some entrances and exits at a run. 
This is almost impossible in a theatre, 
but it can be effective out of doors, both 
to keep the pace of the play going and 
to make the impact of your character. 
Breadth does not mean slowness, nor 
aoes depth mean dullness. Open-air 
acting should be as athletic as open-air 
sport, and its emotion should have the 
extra strength of passion that the free- 
dom of the air can release. 

In this microphone-ridden age, actors 
tend to take refuge in amplification 
rather than extend their voices. For a 
straight play, the microphone is rarely 
an advantage. If you have a perma- 
nent stage, as at Regent’s Park, the 
machinery can be properly installed 
and at least there is no risk of breaks 
or weird noises interrupting the trans- 
mission. But even in the Park the dis- 
tortion of the voices is sometimes serious: 
they vary widely in volume in different 
parts of the “house”’ and as they come 
from different spots on the stage. In 
fact, it is impossible to reproduce with 
any degree of uniformity a performance 
of moving actors. For commentary, the 
microphone may be the best medium: 
but not for a play. Even if it is not too 
obtrusive, it has the effect of creating a 
barrier between actor and hearer; for 
the voice cannot come at every moment 
from exactly the place where the actor 
is standing, and one soon becomes aware 
that the actor is dissociated from his 
voice. The worst instance of this in my 
experience was the Passion Play in front 
of Notre Dame in Paris, where the voices 
had been pre-recorded and the actors 
had to give their performances to the 
vast audience of 8,000 in mime to the 




















OXFORD UNIVERSITY DRAMATIC SOCIETY’S production of “King 


Henry V”, 


Deer Park, 1957. Patrick Garland as the King. Director, Peter Dews. 
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sound of their own “canned” voices. 
You may well ask, however, whether 
it is not better to hear “‘canned”’ voices 
than not to hear at all. In circumstances 
like those of Notre Dame, the unaided 
voice could not be audible: better, then, 
to do a pageant than a play. But actors 
can in fact fill a large space with their 
voices if they take the trouble, especially 
if they have a sounding-board at the 
back of them. The York Mystery Plays 
are given in the ruins of Saint Mary’s 
Abbey to an audience of 1,900; and 
except in very bad weather can be made 
audible. The principal requirement, 
here again, is breadth. You need fine 
writing with a strong rhythm: con- 
versational prose cannot be “got over”’ 
in the open air. And to speak it the 
actors must take deep breaths and arti- 
culate thoroughly and carefully each 
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phrase that they utter. Rushed or 


jumbled speech is no use: it must be 


measured, the words savoured, their 
full meaning projected, nothing thrown 
away. 

As with speech, so with movement; 
nothing must be hurried, yet nothing 
must get slack. Alert cueing can keep 
the pace quick though the utterance is 
full-bodied. Entrances must be started 
early enough to bring the actor to his 
place on time; exits must be kept alive 
until the actor is completely out of 
sight. The actor must pitch his voice to 
carry to the back of the auditorium, 
and enlarge his movement to convince 
every spectator that he is worth watch- 
ing at every moment. 

This takes some doing. The spectator 
is not, as in a theatre, sitting in the 


dark looking at a lighted stage. Even 
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“TPHIGENIA IN TAURIS” at the Minack 


at night he has around him the 
mysterious shapes of trees or buildings, 
the stars above him, the odours of the 
garden; and in the twilight the birds 
will compete with the actors’ voices. 
Actors in the open air need more vitality 
and concentration, not less, than in- 
doors. In the glare of sunlight this is 
even more true, for there is no possi- 
bility of concealment nor of the glamour 
which the night’s mystery may give. 
Make-up is a difficult problem in 
these circumstances. How much should 
the actor use? In sunlight, as little as 
he can; for it will be impossible to con- 
ceal its artificiality from the audience. 
The features, eyes and mouth especially, 
will need strengthening so that they 
may be seen afar off, but with the 
colours nearest to the natural colouring 
of the actor. Grease should be avoided 
as much as possible, since it will melt 
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Theatre, Cornwall. Photo: Keystone. 


in the sun. At night, if stage lighting is 
being used, make-up can be as in the 
theatre. 

Such lighting is one of the most 
powerful means of evoking the parti- 
cular magic of the open-air show. The 
surrounding darkness, a darkness which 
is itself full of life, seems to give a 
vibrant quality to light. To this, as to 
the place, the actor must give himself: 
he can play in such a way that his per- 
formance glows with the lights, so long 
as his text has itself such magic in it. 

For to the place must be added the 
play, a script which has something of 
the eternal about it. Triviality is quickly 
exposed by the open air: but poetry can 
be enhanced by it. Out of doors, you 
are near to the origins of the drama, to 
the forces which created it, and to 
nature from which we ourselves derive 
our being. 


— © 
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A TIME FOR FESTIVAL 


By J. C. TREWIN 


T may be outmoded to admit that I 
| enjoy a Festival. Surely, some will 

say, the word withered after the 
Festival of Britain? Have we not had 
time to become what the jargon-men 
would call unfestivalised? ‘True, in 
1951, there may have been a little too 
much of the local equivalent of dance 
and Provencal song and _ sunburnt 
mirth; in places it may even have 
seemed forced. Not having been there, 
I cannot say. I know merely that in 
my dictionary (p. 418) Festival is still 
allowed: ‘‘Festal day, celebration, 
merry-making; periodical musical per- 
formances’’. 

In this, of all journals, we may pause 
at one word. Can music alone be 
festive? For me Festival means a night 
at the play in some town that has given 
itself cheerfully to the Drama: you leave 
the theatre to find a blur of sleeping 
swans on the Avon, or the Castle like 
a mirage above nighted Edinburgh, or 
the Malvern slopes rising to the stars, 
or light upon honey-bloom and silver, 
on pilaster and cornice and architrave 
in Georgian Bath, or the Severn looping 
itself about Shrewsbury, or Pitlochry in 
the cup of the hills, or a western 
cathedral glimmering above its Close, 
or a great radiance upon the walls of 
York, or the bells of Norwich in chime 
from their black flint towers. 

I like Festivals even when the acting 
is less good than we have hoped, or the 
play has still a dusty film upon it, or 
the seats are hardly a poultice to our 
aching bones. The main thing is that 
we share in a celebration, a merry- 
making, a periodical dramatic per- 
formance. For the purpose of this 
article the year’s weather will be per- 
fection. It will be warm and serene 
in Stratford’s daisy-sparkling _river- 
meadow and between the russet walls. 
The evenings will be windless and pin- 
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still as we drive up towards Edinburgh 
past the links and beside a calm-lapping 
Forth, and by the dead field of Preston- 
pans. There will be placid walks in the 
Pitlochry midnight. It will not have 
rained in Shrewsbury for many weeks. 
Alas, I cannot add Malvern, for it 
ceased—not permanently, I hope—to 
be festal ten years ago. Even so, there 
is enough for a fancier: let me suggest 
now what a visitor will see. 

First, Stratford-upon-Avon. It is the 
‘99th season” of Shakespeare at Strat- 
ford, though we need not excite our- 
selves about any 1959 centenary. The 
numbering covers those years when 
there were both a spring and a summer 
season. Stratford’s next major celebra- 
tion will be the Festival of 1964, Quater- 
centenary of Shakespeare’s birth. 

Do not let me sound grudging. Any 
Stratford Festival can be “major’’ in 
the mind of an affectionate addict 
(among which number, Cassius, be you 
one). Not everyone will agree about 
the special merit of one year or the 
next. The point is that at Stratford, 
beside that willowed river and in one 
of the loveliest theatres in the land, you 
can listen to Shakespeare in the town 
where he was born, where he died, and 
where he is buried. Not, in one sense, 
that he has ever died or that anyone 
can bury him: in Stratford he lives all 
round us. 

This year’s Festival began with 
Romeo and Juliet, produced by Glen 
Byam Shaw, with Dorothy Tutin and 
Richard Johnson as the lovers—how 
silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by 
night!—and a Renaissance Verona that 
the designers, Motley, have based on 
the work of Pinturicchio. When DRAMA 
appears, the Memorial Theatre will 
have added Twelfth Night (Dorothy 
Tutin as Viola; a Stratford familiar, 
Mark Dignam, as Malvolio; Peter Hall 














directing), and, maybe, Hamlet, which 
opens on June 3, Glen Byam Shaw 
directs this, and Michael Redgrave 
returns to play a part that he last, acted 
nine years ago, in London and at 
Elsinore. 

More is to follow. First, on July 8, 
the Levantine adventure of Pericles, a 
pleasant rarity: with both hands, 
Shakespearians give all that is bad in 
the play to George Wilkins, whipping- 
boy-in-chief. There are rumours that 
Paul Robeson may come to play (or, 
likelier, to sing) the garrulous Chorus, 
Gower. One matter not generally 
known is that this year we shall have 
first act of Pericles at Stratford for the 
first time. John Coleman re-wrote it in 
his botched travesty during 1900; and 
in 1947 Nugent Monck, charmingly 
ruthless, cut the act altogether. The 
curtain rose on Paul Scofield scrambling 
ashore at Pentapolis. Richard Johnson, 
in July, will be the first Stratford 
Pericles to reach Antioch. 

Finally, on August 26, Much Ado 
About Nothing couples Michael Red- 
grave and Googie Withers as Benedick 
and Beatrice. This was the play with 
which the first Memorial opened on a 
drenching Birthday night of 1879: 
mockers called the old turreted and 
pinnacled building Early Marzipan, 
but few theatres have been more 
genuinely loved. In 1879 the Festival 
ran for two weeks: this year it will still 
be with us at the end of November. 

Between August 24 and September 
13 the world—or that part of it not at 
Stratford—will be at Edinburgh: the 
lith International Festival of the line. 
So much is brought together here that 
anyone who covers the entire pro- 
gramme, with five symphony orches- 
tras, dozens of recitals, the Stuttgart 
Opera company, Spanish opera-ballet, 
twelve new ballet premiéres, and (I 
shall come to that) much drama, 
should spend the next month relaxing 
on some bleak moor, on a diet of bread- 
and-butter and the works of Felicia 
Hemans. 

The setting is, of course, fantastic: 
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most of all, the extraordinary ridged 
backbone of the Old Town that joins 
the Castle Rock to the Palace of Holy- 
roodhouse. From. ten Festivals one 
remembers a Pentecostal confusion of 
accents, a flurry of recognition and 
greeting in foyer and club, the towering 
‘‘lands”’ of the Royal Mile, the crowded, 
blade-straight parade of Princes Street. 
This year those who go north for the 
drama will have the world premiére of 
a new T.S. Eliot play, The Elder States- 
man (August 25), directed by E. Martin 
Browne who staged The Cocktail Party 
and The Confidential Clerk at earlier 
Festivals; Frederic March and Florence 
Eldridge in the first British performance 
of O’Neill’s posthumous play, Long 
Day's Journey Into Night; the Old Vic 
company, on the platform-stage of the 
Assembly Hall, in Twelfth Night and 
Stephen Spender’s translation of 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart; Ulster players, 
directed by that peripatetic genius, 
Tyrone Guthrie; the Scottish players 
of the Edinburgh Gateway in their own 
theatre’s version of Weir of Hermiston; 
and—uncommon gifts indeed—drama- 
tic recitals by Dame Peggy Ashcroft 
alone, and by Dame Edith Evans with 
Christopher Hassall. As for the hole- 
and-corner drama of that cheerful 
Festival ‘“‘fringe’’—well, this season, 
there will be more than ever. 

From Edinburgh it is an easy journey 
to the “Theatre in the Hills” at Pit- 
lochry, the exact centre of Scotland. 
The late John Stewart founded this 
Festival during 1951, in a tent. To-day 
there are half a dozen plays in a per- 
manent theatre with one of the biggest 
stages in Britain. Its proscenium open- 
ing is six inches wider than that of 
Covent Garden. The new season runs 
from April 26 until October 4, and you 
can see such things as a Shaw comedy, 
a revival of The Ghost Train, and a pair 
of new plays, including The Heir to 
Ardmally by the Scots dramatist, Ena 
Lamont Stewart. 

Finally, two Festivals in England. 
In one at Bath (May 29—June 7) the 
programme runs from a John Gielgud 
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“ROMEO AND JULIET” at Stratford-upon-Avon. Angela Baddeley, Dorothy Tutin and 
Richard Johnson. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


Shakespeare recital to a concert by 
Mick Mulligan’s Band. The last attrac- 
tion belongs to an uncommon set of 
“periodical musical performances’’, a 
Festival of Jazz. What Beau Nash might 
say about it, I cannot think. He would 
probably be happier with the Royal 
Danish Ballet Group. 

My last Festival is Shrewsbury’s 
(July 5-27). There, among the magpie- 
hued buildings of the Severn-bounded 
tewn we shall find—besides a run of 
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concerts and exhibitions—the mobile 
Century Theatre. Its lorries will be 
stationary during the Festival so that 
we can see an Othello, a new play called 
The Lily-White Boys, and astonishingly, 
The Bells, all done by a mixed profes- 
sional-amateur cast. The Bells for me: 
‘“‘How the dogs howl at Daniel’s farm 
—how they how-ow-ll-l-l! All said, 
this year looks like another composite 
Festival of Britain. I hope to enjoy it. 
Will you? 
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“THE HEIR TO ARDMALLY” by Ena Lamont Stewart at the Festival Theatre, Pitlochry. 
Megan Latimer, Aimee Delamain, William Roderick, Anne Godley and Sheila Keith. 


NO LACK OF DRAMATISTS 





By AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


NLY recently it has been cus- 
tomary to deplore the lack of 
English dramatists able to en- 
rich and give something new to the 
serious theatre as Tennessee Williams 
and Arthur Miller have done in 
America, and lIonesco, Beckett and 
others have done in France. The award 
of the Benjamin Franklin Medal for 
1957 to Peter Ustinov is a sharp and 
necessary reminder that the situation 
has changed; and the honour to the 
theatre is the more valuable when one 
remembers that this is only the second 
year the Royal Society of Arts has 
made the Award, which in 1956 was 
given for services in the field of elec- 
trical engineering. 
In fact, only English conservatism has 
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sustained the fiction of our lack of good 
dramatists so long; and if John Osborne 
can be said to have burst the bubble 
with his Look Back In Anger, which 
despite critical unease struck a rever- 
berating chord on the conscience of 
contemporary youth, Peter Ustinov and 
John Whiting, in particular, had al- 
ready prepared the ground and won 
firm, if less sensational, recognition. 

It is a dozen years since Ustinov 
launched his first sputnik into the rather 
uninhabited outer space of modern 
English drama; and since the acid- 
tender sketch of The House Of Regrets 
his output has mounted steadily in 
range and maturity of content. Long 
before lonesco came into fashion he was 
experimenting with techniques. The 
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Banbury Nose told its story backwards; 
The Love of Four Colonels introduced 
elements of symbolic fantasy. 

“A playwright who is also an actor 
can be bound by neither literature nor 
technique; he must exploit an amalgam 
of both’’, wrote Ustinov at this time. 
“The Love of Four Colonels is a play 
designed by an actor for actors. . . the 
words are, on the surface, the road- 
signs for an evening of improvisation. 
They are also the bricks with which an 
edifice of serious purpose is constructed.” 

He has not greatly moved on from 
this view point in Romanoff and Fuliet. 
Not an “engaged” playwright in any 
social or political meaning (“‘I deem it 
the function of the dramatist to ask 
questions, not to answer them,”’ he has 
written), there is nevertheless a serious 
purpose in all his plays in the wider 
human sense; and that he chooses to 
present it not didactically but in a 
witty, even frivolous, case, as in 
Romanoff and Juliet with its disturbed 
suggestion of the need for human 
liaison between east and west, does not 
invalidate it. 

What it does do, of course, is to 
restate the theatrical truth already ex- 
pounded by Shaw——that a pill gilded 
by humour is the more easily swallowed 
by the public. This gilding has become 
an unfortunate necessity in recent years, 
with the sharp decline in the proportion 
of dramatic plays which West End 
managements will risk placing before 
the public. Ustinov, like Osborne, has 
gained from his natural wit; but it is 
still a reproof to the London theatre 
that his French Revolution play, The 
Empty Chair, has only been seen in the 
provinces. For it is in many ways his 
maturest work to date; an analysis of 
the rise and fall of personalities, and 
fundamental changes in_ revolution, 
which in the literary sense surpasses 
any of his other plays. It is a striking 
vehicle for at least three fine actors— 
the Robespierre, Danton and apo- 
cryphal Mouche—which might out- 
weigh, in production, its more serious 
construction and tone. 
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The Empty Chair ranks with John 
Whiting’s Marching Song as perhaps the 
best piece of prose writing for the 
theatre in recent years; which does not 
in the least mean that the dialogue is 
undramatic, and the symbolism (there 
is some in both plays, lurking wiihin a 
realistic frame) unwieldy or obscure. 
In essence, Marching Song was a clear 
dramatic narrative with a touch of effec- 
tive Ibsenish technique (the delayed 
self-revelations by Rupert Forster, the 
accused General, for instance); its 
failure in the West End may have been 
more due to its lack of lightening wit, 
and a classical derivative in some 
characters names—Cadmus, Dido— 
which had no direct bearing on the 
theme, but befuddled the audience into 
searching for some. 

That its theme was highly relevant 
and contemporary few would deny; and 
its absorbing character of Forster, 
dramatically unfolding and developing, 
crystallised the malaise of conscience 
which is the aftermath of war and 
defeat. At the same time, it presented 
a figure that might be termed heroic 
in the sense that the early, unhardened 
Macbeth is heroic—a man in whom 
guilt has awakened a new realisation 
of humanity and its betrayal, and bred 
the monasticism, the self-segregation, 
that in the religious man of another 
period sometimes led to sainthood. 

Marching Song is by far Whiting’s 
most considerable play to date; more 
disciplined, less obscure and more 
deeply characterised than Saint’s Day, 
which was more a banner heralding 
talent than a complete work of art. 
Whiting has not written for the theatre 
for three years and his next venture 
is anybody’s guess: it might be a return 
to the amiable and amusing light fan- 
tasy of A Penny for a Song; it might 
develop from his greater post-war play; 
it might, as he himself has suggested, 
try a new, more austere path. It is an 
anomaly (and not a credit to us) that 
at the moment his werk is still more 
valued abroad than in his own land. 

Significantly, John Osborne, like 
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“EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON” by John Osborne and Anthony Creighton at the 
Royal Court Theatre. Wendy Craig, Toke Townley, Avril Elgar and Alison Leggatt. Photo- 


graph by David Sim. 


Ustinov and Whiting, has been an 
actor; and actors of all three dramatists 
find their dialogue vivid, rhythmic and 
easy to speak. Look Back In Anger blazed 
a trail because it went less hypocritically 
into human relationships, inside the 
home and behind the social facade, 
than most dramatists have dared to do. 
The fact that these people are not all 
people—only a young but vociferous 
section torn by the double strain of the 
sex and class war—did not invalidate 
its relevance: no play can cover more 
than a chosen portion of the community. 
Osborne’s wit saves him from the prac- 
tical frustrations of those serious drama- 
tists who find it hard to get a hearing; 
and Look Back In Anger showed a light 
but basic grasp of dramatic construc- 
tion (the repetitious opening of two acts 
—ménage, ironing board as before, only 
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the girl a different one—was authenti- 
cally funny). 

It is curious that this grasp of 
dramatic construction was even more 
apparent in Epitaph for George Dillon, an 
earlier play by Osborne and Anthony 
Creighton which has reached the Royal 
Court Theatre four years after it was 
written, and only after ‘the success of 
Look Back in Anger and The Entertainer. 
Like Ustinov’s Paris Not So Gay, also a 
much earlier work by its dramatist 
recently performed for the first time at 
the Oxford Playhouse, it carries the 
unmistakable personal imprint of its 
author. Paris Not So Gay was a herald 
of the mature political satire of Romanoff 
and Juliet, which is as mythical in its 
setting, in its more contemporary way, 
as the earlier Homeric flippancy-with- 
a-sting-of-political-truth; and George 
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Dillon not only foreshadgws Jimmy 
Porter but, emerging perhaps from a 
deeper personal experience and an 
autobiographical fear of artistic medio- 
crity and failure, has in fact a more 
vivid sense of psychological truth and, 
for all his tensed egoism, a greater hold 
in the end on our compassion. 

On the other hand, The Entertainer, 
striking deeper than Look Back In Anger 
into human grief, tenderness and degra- 
dation, and with two superlative older 
character parts: (Archie and Phoebe 
Rice), went to pieces in a too-lazily- 
contrived, almost redundant, last act 
and in this case failed to explore so 
satisfactorily its younger people. But as 
a study of failure, of another kind than 
George Dillon’s—the failure of an older 
generation which has never striven arti- 
stically higher, or had any integrity to 
lose—it had its own moving power; 
different totally in key from that in The 
Flowering Cherry, a play whose minor 
excursions into symbolism are less 
successful than the sense given by the 
whole play that in Robert Bolt, as in the 
older N. C. Hunter, the Tchekhovian 
landscape is still capable of producing a 
spray of fine English blossom. 

Osborne’s originality is not in any of 
his tentative technical experiments, 
which can be matched elsewhere, but 
in bringing back into our theatre the 
pungency and drab yet vital realism of 
a class of life too long ignored in the 
West End theatre, except as a basis for 
farce. Perhaps it is less originality than 
that truth that needs to be reasserted 
every other generation: creating the 
same kind of revolution as the famous 
‘“kitchen-sink” plays of the Irish and 
Manchester Repertory dramatists 
earlier this century. Epitaph for George 
Dillon and its successors are no truer to 
life than A Touch of the Sun, to my mind 
a deeply moving and underrated play: 
but it is a different class of life and 
reveals the seams of a different kind of 
poverty and failure, a picture of our 
time the theatre must learn to face up 
to. And the theatre cannot but be the 
richer for it. 
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NEW PLAYS IN REPERTORY 


Some of the ploys recently given their premiére by 

Repertory Companies. Compiled from material made 

available by Spotlight Casting Directory. 

BIRMINGHAM Repertory Theatre. Dagger’s 
Point by Joseph O’Conor. 14 m., 3 f. Set in 
Seville, 1588. 

Bristot Theatre Royal. All My Own Work by 
Romilly Cavan. 7 m., 5 f. One of the prize- 
winning plays in the Observer competition. 

CANTERBURY Marlowe Theatre. O’Flannagan’s 
Circus by Owen Holder. 7 m., 4 f. Comedy- 
drama of circus life. An Island in Time 
by Phillip Vellacott. 3 m., 3 f. Greek myth 
of Odysseus on Calypso’s island. 

COLCHESTER Repertory Co. Home on the Range 
by Bill Beesley. 5 m., 4 f. Comedy. 

EASTBOURNE Devonshire Park Theatre. Act of 
War by Peter R. Newman. 15 m. War play 
set in Burmese jungle, 1942. 

FOLKESTONE Leas Pavilion. A Place in the Shade 
by Roland Pertwee. Comedy-thriller. 5 m., 
6 f. Free Expression by Dennis Driscoll. 
6 m., 4 f. Comedy. 


GuiL_prorp Theatre Co. The Circus by Michael 
Elliott, 5 m., 4 f. Set in Southern Europe 
fifty years ago. A Helicopter on the Lawn by 
Stafford Bryne. 3 m., 5 f. Comedy A Time 
to be Born by Warren Tute. 4 m., 4 f. 


Hastincs Court Players. Step in my Shoes by 
David Read. 7 m., 4 f. Set in a Yorkshire 
fishing village. 

Horncunurcnw Theatre Trust. The Original 
Hermione by R. T. Partridge. 5 m., 5 f. 


Ipswich Arts Theatre Trust. J7he Bamboo 
Forest by Douglas Foy. 4 m., 2 f. Set in 
South East Asia. 


Lowestorr Arcadia Theatre. The Glengorm 
Story by Gordon Gilmour. 4 m., 4 f. Winner 
of National Plav Festival organised by 
Arcadia Theatre. 

MarGate Theatre Royal. The Ready-made Man 
by Alison McMaster. 5 m., 7 f. Comedy- 
thriller. 


OvtpHam Repertory Theatre. Roundabout by 
Dennis Driscoll. 3 m., 5 f. Lancashire 
comedy. 


PertH Repertory Co. The Homecoming by 
Bessie Love. 7 m., 4 f. Set in California. 


PortsmoutTH Theatre Royal. lf the Dead could 
Speak by C. Vernon Proctor. 6 m., 6 f. 
Thriller. 


RicHmMonpD Repertory Co. Harvest in Spring by 
Doris Hall. 4 m., 2 f. Double Cross by John 
O’Hare. | m., 1 £ 

Winpsor Repertory Co. The Wind Might 
Change by Philip Guard. 2 m., 2 f. 

Wortninc Connaught Theatre. Major Road 
Ahead by L. and E. Percy. 5 m., 4 f. 
Daddy-O! by Robert Monro. 7 m., 3 f. 
Farce. 
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SHAKESPEARE RECORDED 


By E. MARTIN BROWNE 


The Works of William Shakespeare 
Recorded. Othello and Troilus and Cressida 
(each £8 16s. 10d.). As You Like It (£6 5s. 3$d.). 
Argo Record Company. 

The British Council, at the instance of Mrs 
John Denison, Director of its Department of 
Recorded Sound, has embarked on a task 
which, if successful, will make a major contribu- 
tion to the world’s understanding not only of 
Shakespeare but of the whole tradition of British 
Drama. The entire Canon of plays is to be 
put on disc, in a performance meant to impart 
to the hearer “‘the poetry and meaning of the 
words, without losing the dramatic quality 
of the plays.”” Thus the verse, which Granville- 
Barker called Shakespeare’s “supreme drama- 
tic resource”’, is to be given its rightful position 
in the interpretation ; and this ensures that what 
is offered to listeners of other nations will be 
determined not by the foibles of individual 
actors or directors but by the author’s text. 
The plays are presented uncut, in John Dover 
Wilson’s New Shakespeare edition. 

This emanates from the University of 
Cambridge: so does the performance. The 
Marlowe Society, founded fifty years ago with 
Rupert Brooke as its first President, has 
dedicated itself mainly to the performance of 
Shakespeare. Here one can always be sure that 
the verse will be well spoken, that one will 
miss nothing of the significance of the poet’s 
words: and one may from time to time have 
added to this a fresh lyricism which is often 
overlaid in professional productions. I remem- 
ber seeing in two successive months the Romeo 
and Juliet brought by the Society to London for 
a week at the Phoenix Theatre and that which, 
under Hugh Hunt, made a big success at the 
Old Vic. There was no question which of these 
two did Shakespeare better service. From the 
Old Vic some moments of fine acting lived in 
the memory ; but from the Marlowe production 
one took away the glory of the swiftly flowing 
poetry which shines in and around the star- 
crossed lovers. 

This is clearly the justification for the 
British Council’s choice of a University Society 
rather than a professional organisation to carry 
out the gigantic task. Under the direction of 
George Rylands, who has been the Society’s 

genius for the past twenty years, a 
stability and continuity of policy and a depth 
of understanding of Shakespeare’s text are 
assured. He has called upon past members of 
the Society as well as present ones, both under- 
graduates and dons: and for the women’s parts 
he has imported actresses, since the Society 
= fairly recently admitted women to its 
ranks. 





The three performances issued as a first 
instalment are of the expected high quality in 
regard to the delivery of the verse and the 
clarity of the meaning. For a student of Shake- 
speare, no more valuable aid could be devised: 
for an actor studying a Shakespearian part, a 
hearing of it on these records will now become 
an indispensable preliminary. The speaking 
is always civilised, usually lively, and sensitive 
to the fine shades of feeling as of meaning. The 
pattern of the verse gives a particular joy, 
over and above the significance of the line, and 
one can perceive how it heightens the dramatic 
effect of many lines which too often lose this 
assistance. 

Judged as performances of the plays, the 
records are less completely successful. This is 
where the choice of a University Society has 
its only disadvantage. The approach is to a 
sufficient degree academic to deprive much 
of the playing of that impulsion which excites 
the listener. To make sure that no point is 
lost, the pace is even and deliberate. Vitality 
is sacrificed by some of the actors to a cultivated 
clarity—or should one perhaps say rather that 
in some of them the flame of life, which is the 
essential force of acting, burns low. In some-of 
the lesser parts, there is either little suggestion 
of character, or a resort to some of the more 
obvious tricks to create, for instance, the 
elderly or the rustic. If these records be com- 
pared with the set made by Sir John Gielgud 
with the Old Vic Company a few years ago in 
Hamlet, these differences will be clearly heard. 

Othello comes off best of the three plays. Both 
the principal parts are extremely well played, 
and one has a clearer picture of Iago’s motives 
than is usual, while Othello at his high points 
reveals great poetic powers. The final scene 
is deeply moving, and the shape of the play, 
one of Shakespeare’s finest constructions, is 
satisfyingly presented. 

Troilus is difficult and needs sharper 
characterisation in the secondary performances. 
In the scenes which present the leaders of 
Greece or Troy in council, it is extremely hard 
to distinguish one from the other. Troilus him- 
seif is quite unequal to the very fine perfor- 
mance of Cressida against which he is matched. 
But no one who has to deal with this play will 
be ungrateful for the light which is thrown by 
these records upon its obscurities: or for some 
touching moments such as Cressida’s parting 
from Troilus, shot through as it is with those 
qualities which make her subsequent defection 
credible. 

As You Like It suffers from a deficiency which 
can also be noted too often in Troilus and 
Cressida, and should be taken into account for 
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the future. The playing is almost devoid of 
humour. Jacques and Touchstone are hard to 
to tell apart, and though the Seven Ages 
speech is delivered with consummate skill, 


the character who can enjoy the prospect of 


wearing motley does not come fully alive. 
Rosalind, though one can believe in her ability 
to pass herself off as a boy, has not plumbed 
the depths either of the character’s vitality or 
of its tenderness, and the wit appears studied 
rather than native to her. The convention of 
the play, too, is uncertainly handled: we have 
a cultivated Phoebe ill-matched with a rustic 
(and genuinely felt) Silvius, and the music of 
the beautiful formal roundel between Silvius 
and Phoebe, Rosalind and Orlando has no 
overtones. 





These criticisms, however, should not be 
taken to belittle the achievement represented 
by the whole work. It is by no means faultless: 
but it is conceived on exactly the right lines: 
and it illuminates at every moment the poet’s 
meaning and the cadences of his verse. The 
taste and discretion which have avoided inter- 
polating narrative (one can follow with the 
text, or with the synopsis supplied, or even, 
so clear is the speaking, without either); the 
use of only the essential music called for in 
the text; above all the consistent effort to 
be constructively faithful to the author; 
these fully justify the way in which the 
undertaking has been planned, and assure us 
that here is the standard edition of spoken 
Shakespeare. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


What Kind of Stage? 


Dear Sir, 

Shakespeare's description of his stage as 
“this unworthy scaffold” suggests to Mr. Ivor 
Brown that he thought poorly of it. If we are 
to accept this literally, are we also to accept 
literally the kind of stage for which he asks in 
the same Chorus speech from Henry V-——‘‘A 
kingdom for a stage, princes to act... .’’?! I 
find it difficult to believe that a dramatist 
who had such mastery over his stage could in 
his heart despise it. However that may be, the 
point I wanted to make in my article, which 
was borne in upon me very strongly when pro- 
ducing Henry V recently, was that Shakespeare’s 
purpose in introducing the Chorus in this play 
was to stimulate his audience’s imaginations, 
not to make apologies for lack of stage facilities. 
In other words he was aiming, not at creating 
an illusion on the stage, but at an illusion in 
the imagination. That I believe is the true 
nature of dramatic illusion. 

As regards Moliére’s theatre, which Mr. 
Brown quotes as evidence that the proscenium 
stage has been in use for 300 years, | admit 
that I was writing with the British theatre in 
mind. But the reference serves as a reminder 
that our proscenium type of stage was in fact 
devised for opera, for which I grant it seems 
eminently suitable, and not for the drama. 

ALFRED EMMET 
Questors Theatre, 
Ealing. 


é « 


Dear Sir, 

Mr. Ivor Brown is being rather naughty in 
his defence of the picture-frame stage. It 1s 
quite obvious that when the Chorus in Henry V 
speaks disparagingly of the Globe Theatre 
stage, he no more expects to be believed than an 
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after-dinner speaker who says, “‘Unaccustomed 
as lam...’’, or “I am the last person in the 
world to be asked...” The latter goes on to 
give a lengthy and practised speech; the 
Chorus proceeds by his marvellous evocation 
of a battlefield to make the “real thing” quite 
unnecessary. Both gambits are merely rhetori- 
cal devices. 

Mr. Brown adds: “‘Shakespeare apologises 
in Henry V for the inadequacy of his early 
premises and of the open stage of the 1590's. 
He made no such apology when he introduced 
masques and effects into Cymbeline and The 
Tempest; he had, presumably, got the kind of 
housing he wanted, the kind that was to satisfy 
the profession and the public for centuries to 
come.”’ Now this is even naughtier. It is one of 
those statements which is entirely true and 
entirely misleading. It is ONLY in Henry V 
that Shakespeare makes an apology for any of 
his stages—-and for the reason I have already 
suggested. He was quite satisfied with the open 
stage for his earlier plays. When closed theatres 
and more “refined” audiences helped to en- 
courage the popularity of masques, he accepted 
this limitation and provided plays to suit. I 
would only make one further comment. Let 
Mr. Brown compare those four late plays with 
those written for the open-stage and ask him- 
self which are the more effective. 

No one is asking for an Act of Parliament 
compelling producers to give up the box- 
stage. The suggestion is that theatres should 
be built more flexibly so that the more 
adventurous producers are able to experiment 
if they want to. 


Curve SANSOM 
31 Gordon Avenue. 
Lenah Valley, Hobart. 
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Una Ellis-Fermor 


Una Ellis-Fermor was a scholar and critic 
whose work has made an outstanding contri- 
bution to the study of poetic drama. She served 
on the Library Committee of the British 
Drama League from 1936 onwards and brought 
to its problems and projects the generous 
benefit of her wide knowledge of the theatre 
of all times and all places, her quiet wisdom, 


quick sympathy and that acute sense of 


practical detail which was surprising in one 
who frequently seemed to breathe a rarer 
atmosphere and inhabit loftier planes than 
the common run of mortals. 

In her studies of Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
the Jacobeans, Ibsen and the Irish dramatists, 
she always sought the authentic poetic vision, 
the profound human comment and the full 
exploitation of the art of the theatre. 

But to read her books was only partly to know 
her. It was her students who felt the full benefit 
of her charm and influence; for she had, with 
her sure powers of definiticn, respect-com- 
manding integrity and swilt responses, a rare 
gift of communication and inspiration ; and that 
not only to starry-eyed enthusiasm, but to 
sober application. Under her guidance many 
a research student has been led to explore the 
resources of the British Drama League Library 
and she has done much towards the establish- 
ment of the study of drama as an academic 
subject in this country. 

Marjorie THOMPSON 


Harry Mellor 


During the war the Pilgrim Players were 
invited to play at Tapton House School, 
Chesterfield. The headmaster showed a great 
love for and understanding of the theatre, and 
great resource in providing interesting spots, 
both out of doors and indoors, for the different 
plays which the company brought to this 
welcoming and intelligent audience. 

When I became. Director of the League in 
1948, | was glad indeed to find that this same 
headmaster was Chairman of the Northern 
Area. He had a difficult assignment; for the 
Festival had been interrupted by the War and 
its rehabilitation in the independent and 
strong-willed North involved a rough voyage 
with a good many storms to be weathered. 
But Harry Mellor was a man who inspired 
loyalty. He was steadfast himself: his judg- 
ment was generally wise and always firm: 
and he was a good producer who made his 
colleagues aware that he knew by experience 


what he was talking about. He gave himself 


heart and soul to the work of the League and, 
as its voluntary helpers do, expended his time, 
his money and his energy in quantities in- 
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credible to those who do not know the com- 
pulsion of the theatre—until the hardest of 
blows fell upon him. His beloved wife, the 
friend of all his colleagues at the Area gather- 
ings, was stricken by a paralysing disease. 

He nursed her with unremitting care, being 
obliged gradually to withdraw and ultimately 
to resign from his work with the League. Her 
death left him broken, and all of us who held 
him in such deep affection will feel a measure 
of comfort that he has followed her, as well as 
a sense of our own loss. 

Harry Mellor was one of the moving 
spirits in the foundation of the Chesterfield 
Civic Theatre, a bold venture in so small a 
town, which has survived many vicissitudes to 
do him honour. He was always ready to give 
active help in any theatrical cause; and was 
instrumental in organising Festivals such as 
that at Buxton and theatre visits galore. Such 
men are the rock on which the theatre in this 
country is built. 

E. MARTIN BROWNE 


Charles Thomas 


Charles Vhomas was a British Drama League 
Staff Tutor from 1948 to 1952. All who knew 
him will grieve for the untimely loss of a man 
of rare quality, and an artist-craftsman of 
distinction. As a friend, he was a lovable 
companion with a shrewd but always kindly 
humour. Perhaps his happiest moments at 
the B.D.L. were the summer schools spent at 
Dartington. Charles had a passionate love for 
the English countryside—and indeed for 
everything English. The gentle beauty of the 
Devon landscape, and the fifteenth century 
architecture of Dartington Hall, appealed to 
him profoundly. He was fastidious and sensitive 
to a degree. As a craftsman, he was a perfec- 
tionist. He loved the feel of fine surfaces, 
particularly of wood, which he carved and 
handled with great skill. His productions were 
distinguished by their sense of theatre, 
clarity and delicacy, and his handling of 
students was always patient and courteous. 
Although in many ways he found himself out 
of tune with the contemporary artistic products 
of this harsh age, his judgment was mature and 
sound. He would have no compromise with the 
shoddy or second rate, and his own artistic 
integrity was complete. 

We cannot but grieve for his departure in 
the prime of life, but we remember that 
Charles had a particular repugnance to the 
idea of getting old. He loved youth, and hated 
to see things fade and wither, whether flowers 
or people. He died in the first warm days of a 
belated spring. We shall miss him, but 
remember him always with affection. 


J. F. M. 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


Cult, Heresies, Text 


The Cult of Shakespeare 6) F. E. Halliday. 
Duckworth. 25s. Shakespeare and His 
Betters by R. C. Churchill. Reinhardt. 21s. 
Othello, the Arden Edition. Edited by M. R. 
Ridley. Methuen. 21s. 

In his foreword to the 1679 Folio of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher the publisher offered ‘‘also 
to reprint old Shakespeare’, but stipulated 
that adequate support for that experiment 
must be forthcoming. In 16079 Shakespeare’s 
shares did not stand very high; D’Avenant 
and Dryden had no sense of sacrilege when 
they hashed up The Tempest and Macbeth in 
accordance with the taste of their own polite 
age. It is from these years of parcial eclipse 


that Mr. Halliday traces the development of 


the cult which is the subject of his excellent 
book. A slow development at first: we have 
Pepys, bored by A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
but so impressed by Betterton in Hamlet that 
he learns the great soliloquy by heart; 
Dryden’s perception of pure gold mingled 
with the supposed dross; the theatre’s gradual 
apprehension that although the plays were 


outmoded they were full of playable stuff 


which might respond to treatment; Cibber’s 
application of the hypothesis to Richard I], 
Betterton’s lifelong veneration, culminating 
in a visit to Stratford which started the local 
legend on its way; Rowe’s edition of the Works, 
with a prefatory Life which, drawing largely 
on what Betterton had been told, gave new 
authority to the legend; Pope’s edition, with 
its arbitrary and sometimes careless emenda- 
tions ; the emergence, and subsequent wrangles, 
of the eighteenth century critics, Theobald, 
Warburton, Hanmer and Malone; Garrick’s 
Stratford Jubilee of 1769 and his professed 
restoration of the true text; the mare honest 


and thorough restoration of John Philip 
Kemble; the French romantics’ § discovery 
that Voltaire’s inspired barbarian was a 


liberating force; the Germans’ discovery of 


Unser Shakespeare; the Ireland forgeries, now 
well worth the forger’s while if he could get 
away with them, which he did not; the well- 
meant endeavour of Thomas Bowdler—under 
the Regency, be it noted—-t« purge the plays 
for reading in the home circle; the Shakespeare 
Society, brought to ruin by the brilliant but 
dishonest antiquary who founded it; the New 
Shakespeare Society which, under the instiga- 
tion of Dr. Furnivall and with young Edward 
Dowden as enthusiast in chief, so cracked up 
the Warwickshire Lad that heresy was bound 
to ensue; the heresies that did in fact ensue: 
such is the gist of Mr. Halliday’s story. Some 
of it is familiar, but he tells it freshly, recording 
its impact on a lively mind. Many writers have 
described the Stratford Jubilee of 1769, many 
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(Dickens among them) the Jubilee of 1864, 
but none more entertainingly than here. The 
same gusto is brought to bear on the Ireland 
episode, of which less is generally known; but 
Mr. Halliday also contrives to let us into the 
tortuous mental processes of the forger. No 
candid book about the Shakespeare cult can 
help being funny at times; mercifully this one 
is never facetious. The wilder aberrations of 
the heretics, Baconian and other, are treated 
with delicious gravity. 

Some may feel that he has not said enough 
about the actors. Inevitably, perhaps, we hear 
more of Garrick’s showmanship than of his 
genius. Kemble’s recension of the text was 
incomplete and decidedly actor-managerial, 
but none the less worthy of acknowledgement 
in its day, as anyone will find who compares 
Bell’s Shakespeare of 1773-5 with the later 
edition that began to appear in 1789. Kean’s 
lightning flashes draw no tribute, nor does 
Macready’s integrity; Charles Kean gets the 
customary knock for his archeological pre- 
occupations. More might have been said of 
Phelps at Sadler’s Wells. Possibly because 
nothing is so dead as the day before yesterday, 
Irving and Tree are shadows, their merits and 
demerits assessed, not felt. There is some 
mention of Granville-Barker’s Savoy pro- 
ductions, but none of William Poel, but for 
whom Savoy Shakespeare might never have 
been. Surely these men played their part in 
promoting or sustaining the great cult? How- 
ever that may be, Mr. Halliday atones for such 
omissioms when he wonders what posterity will 
think of the whimsicalities that Shakespearian 
playgoers of our time applaud. Quibbles 
apart, he has written a fascinating book. 

In Mr. Churchill’s survey of the heresies also 
there is a delightful undercurrent of humour; 
Ivor Brown’s introductory note praises his 
forbearance toward adversaries whose pre- 
mises are as dubicus as their arguments are, 
quite often, logical. Mr. Churchill goes to the 
root of the matter, making it clear that in 
every case the error derives from wishful 
thinking. The wish is nearly always the same; 
that a grammar-school boy turned play-actor 
shall not remain in undisputed possession of the 
Parnassian heights; the thinking, very subtle 
thinking sometimes, is invoked to support the 
wish. The subtlest, if also the maddest, thinkers 
are perhaps the cypher addicts who count the 
pages, lines, words and letters of the First 
Folio in furtherance of the claims of Bacon; a 
technique by which, as we are reminded, the 
late Monsignor Knox was able to prove that 
Queen Victoria wrote ln Memoriam. It is an 
enticing subject for connoisseurs of detective 
fiction; here is the whodunit of all time since 
Homer’s. But for Mr. Churchill whodunit 
methods are not enough; for him the prime 
































The Cambridge Pocket 
Shakespeare : 


A sound modern text (that of the New Shakespeare) under the : 
editorship of Dr John Dover Wilson, with a glossary of 
difficult words and a good cloth binding. A play-by-play 
edition for the actor, student, and ordinary reader. First five 
plays: As you Like It, Troilus and Cressida, Othello, Richard IH, 
and Julius Caesar. Ready summer: Coriolanus, Hamlet, 
Henry V, Macbeth, Measure for Measure, Twelfth Night. 

Each play 5s. net 







































































Shakespeare on Records: the complete works are being 
recorded (using the New Shakespeare text); under the ; 
auspices of the British Council, by the Marlowe Society of 
Cambridge. Already available: Othello, As You Like It, and ; 
Troilus and Cressida. Full details from the Argo Record ' 
Company (113 Fulham Road, London, S.W.3.) : 
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question is what individual, or group of 
individuals, could conceivably have written 


the plays alleged to have been stolen by the.. 


illiterate Shaxper. And with the single 
exception of Marlowe all the candidates for 
authorship are found to be courtly amateurs 
who do not stand up to the professional test. 
Moreover not one of the contending advocates 
shews any strong partiality for the theatre, 
and only one, Professor Lefranc, is at all 
eminent as a critic of letters, If the heretics 
should renew their assault on a wide front, this 
book will be of service to the defenders. 

Ever since Granville-Barker and Dr. Dover 
Wilson exchanged signals across the gulf that 
then divided the study from the stage, 
Shakespearian scholars have shewn themselves 
increasingly aware of their obligation to 
visualise a play upon the boards. The new 
Arden Othello is a case in point. Here is 
editing as Barker himself would have had it: 
no midnight oil, although much labour, but 
with the mind’s eye and ear alert all the time. 
Mr. Ridley’s analysis of the principal characters 
shews that he has thought his way into their 
hearts. But he is equally alive to every pro- 
blem that confronted Heming and Condell 
when they were assembling the First Folio. 
This edition favours the First Quarto. Some 
familiar readings are discarded; so also is the 
less familiar but ingenious “‘sword of Spain, 
the Innsbruck temper”. Mr. Ridley’s handling 
of this problem is characteristic of his editing 
throughout. Innsbruck steel, he tells us, was 
almost as renowned as Toledo steel; but why 
bring a perfect blade from the Tyrol to Spain 
merely to fit it with a hilt and scabbard?— 
leaving us implicitly with the reflection that 
“the ice-brook’s temper’’, whatever it may 
mean, is more apt to this moment of high 
tragedy. W. Brinoes-Apams 


Costume 


Dressing for the Ballet by Joan Lawson and 
Peter Revitii A. @& C. Black. 16s. Scottish 
Costume, 1550-1850 by Stuart Maxwell and 
Robin Hutchison. A. @ C. Black. 30s. 


It is a pleasure to welcome a book which 
goes straight to the point and holds the 
reader’s attention by its clarity and good 
sense. Mr. Revitt is admittedly the illustrator 
of this new work on ballet-costume; how far 
he is author as well, and whether it is to him 
or to Miss Lawson that we are indebted for 
the admirable arrangement and the terse, 
expressive text, we cannot expect to know. We 
can only read and be grateful. 

What is the particular quality that makes 
the book interesting to a reviewer who has 
neither the skill, the occasion nor the desire to 
make a tutu or a leotard, or to turn a Swan 
Lake dress into something Spanish with the 
help of “an overskirt of ribbon or rug wool 
with cotton bobbles’? Principally, I think, 
the clear impression that it gives of the 
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requirements of those who want to do so, 
and of the practical points that have to be 
taken into consideration. Dancers are not 
mere rapturous interpreters of an art-form; 
they are hard-working, highly-trained people 
doing something intricate and exacting, and 
they have to have their clothes made in 
certain special ways to enable them to do it 
effectively. To the outsider, the details of 
construction have a fascination of their own, 
because of the light they .hrow upon points 
of technique that are not normally apparent. 
We are taken behind the scenes for a moment 
or two, and can enjoy the ballet all the more 
for this brief widening of our understanding. 

Much, of course, can be judged only by 
those who apply it in practice. The detailed 
and intricate knitting-patterns must be taken 
on trust, but it is important to realize that we 
do take them on trust because the comprehen- 
sible parts of the book have encouraged us to 
do so. The illustrations form a valuable com- 
plement to the text, and are drawn with 
simplicity and detail, so far as the dresses 
are concerned, though the faces of the wearers 
have a tenseness of expression that suggests 
discomfort resolutely borne. The important 
thing is that the pictures and diagrams are 
numerous enough, and clear enough, to leave 
no doubt how each garment should be made, 
worn or adapted when it has to look like 
something else. 

The other book is less fortunate in this 
respect. The costume of various Scottish 
portraits is very fully described, but the 
descriptions somehow fail to give a coherent 
impression, and even when they are accom- 
panied by illustrations (which is comparatively 
seldom) the result is unconvincing and some- 
times incomprehensible. We are referred to 
Fig. 1. for instance, for two details of costume 
which the illustrator has apparently thought 
fit to leave out of her line drawing, though they 
presumably appear in the original portraits 
which the drawing purports to represent. No 
illustration sources are given, beyond a list of 
owners of the pictures which have been 
“adapted”—some of them, it would seem, 
not too accurately—-for this purpose. 

Perhaps the trouble is the earnest determi- 
nation of the authors to concentrate on Scottish 
sources alone without sufficiently acquainting 
themselves with the style of European costume 
in general, which would have enabled them 
to tell us to what extent Scottish habit followed 
or departed from it. Nothing is said of the 
valuable work of Fynes Moryson, whose notes 
on Scottish Dress were based on direct 
observations made in 1598 and would still 
appear to be the best starting-point for a work 
such as the present one. Similarly, a rather 
wider familiarity with costume and its nomen- 
clature would have avoided the confusion on 
p. 73, of the buff-coat (essentially a leather 
garment) with the military cassock, which 
might well be of “heavy woollen material’. 
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GARNET MILLER 
BOOKS AND PLAYS 


THE BRISTOL OLD VIC: The First Ten Years by Audrey Williamson 
and Charles Landstone 
“Pictures alone would show how the Royal, through a high decade—and how brief 
it seems!—has become the theatre of a star-encrusted stage.” J. C. Trewin in DRAMA. 
Cloth, 25s. 10d. 
THE CRAFT OF COMEDY by Athene Seyler and Stephen Haggard 
A reprint of this little classic, with a new essay on “Fans, Trains and Stays” by Athene 
Seyler. Ready about August. Cloth, 11s. 
NOISES OFF by Frank Napier 
A “must” for producers and stage managers, reprinted with index. 
Ready about October. Cloth, 8s. 
PLAYING PERIGD PLAYS by Lyn Oxenford 
This widely acclaimed book is now available in one volume with index. 25s. 10d. In 
four separate parts, each 6s. Sd.: 1, 1066-1550; I], 1558-1649; III, 1688-1820; IV, 1827- 
1910. 
FAITHFULLY YOURS: Comedy by Sergio Pugliese, translated by 
Robert Rietty 
2 m., 5 w., 3 acts, 1 set. Cloth, 9s.; Paper, 6s. 5d. 


AN ITALIAN STRAW HAT by Eugene Labiche and Marc-Michel, 


translated by Thomas Walton 
A comic masterpiece. 13 m., 8 w., 3 acts. Cloth, 8s. Paper, 5s. 5d. 


MILLER’S MEDLEY No. 1 introduced by Robert G. Newton 

Six One-act Plays: The Farce of the Devil’s Bridge by Henri Ghéon, translated by Sir 
Barry Jackson; The Laboratory by David Campton; Davy Jones’s Locker by T. C. 
Thomas; The Man with a Newspaper by A. M. Liddaird; Fit for a King by Barbara 
Willard; Godstow Nunnery by Laurence Binyon. Ready Shortly. Cloth, 15s. 8d. 
MORE FOOTLIGHT FUN by Courtney Hope 

A fourth volume now added to this popular series; containing nine sketches and four 
monologues. Cloth, 6s. 6d.; Paper, 4s. 10d. 


The prices of some of our plays will be increased on the Ist July. Order your copies now! 
No changes in performing fees. 


Prices include postage. 1958 Supplement to catalogue, gratis. Catalogue 4d. Lists of 
Plays for Churches, for Women, for Children, gratis. 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD. 
54 Victoria Street, London S.W.1 (TATe Gallery 1781) 
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Chere is no question of the industry and pains 
that have gone into this work, and with the 


scholarship of the authors and the wealth of 


material that they have already collected it 
seems clear that they only need a rather wider 
knowledge of costume in general to give us a 
really valuable and definitive account of 
Scottish costume in particular. 

MaArtTIN HOLMEs 


Dance and Movement 


Modern Dance: The Jooss-Leeder Method 
by Jane Winearls. A. & C. Black. 21s. Modern 
Dance in Education by Joan Russell. Mac- 
donald & Evans. Ils. 6d. Playing Period 
Plays (Part IV, Victorian & Edwardian) 
by Lyn Oxenford. Garnet Miller. 6s. Alphabet of 
Movements of the Human Body }dy V. 1. 
Stepanov (trans. Raymond Lister). Golden Head 
Press. 42s. 

Amongst an avalanche of publications of 
all kinds on the dance (and ballet in particular 
here at last, in Modern Dance, is a handbook 
which should prove invaluable to all dancers, 
whether trained in the classical or in the mod- 
ern school. Based on the fundamental principles 
resulting from the researches of Rudolf Laban, 
and the application of these principles in the 
training of dancers and dance teachers in the 


Jooss-Leeder schools, the text sets out with 


admirable clarity how the theories of these 
principles come to life in practice. For the 
modern dancer the book is a wonderful aid 
to memory, replacing the copious notes that 
might be taken during training years. For 
dancers from a different background, who 
nevertheless, because they are dancers, can 
think in terms of movement, it is an invaluable 
source of information about a different basic 
approach to their art and will give them a 
great deal of enrichment in their work. The 
book does not (fortunately!) provide teachers 
who are insufficiently trained, or lacking in 
ideas, with teaching material in the form of 
series of exereises. For anybody dealing with 
movement in the theatre it will repay careful 
study and it should be most helpful in bridging 
the still. existing gap, due to lack of under- 
standing on both sides, between the classical 
and modern methods. The contents of this 
book do not so much constitute a particular 
system as deal objectively with basic ideas 
which transcend the limitation of system or 
method, The drawings chosen to illustrate the 
book are excellent in the way they capture the 
essential ““movement”’ quality in each figure. 
Dancers, producers dealing with movement in 
the theatre and teachers of dance should be 
grateful to Miss Winearls for this clear and 
comprehensive introduction to the work of 
Laban, Jooss and Leeder. Modern Dance might 
well become a standard work for them in the 
way that Cecchetti’s Manual of Classical 
Theatrical Dancing is for the ballet dancer. 
Medern Dance in Education deals largely with 
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the same subject, but approaches it from a 
different angle: that of the child at school. 
It explains how Laban’s ideas on movement 
serve education through the dance, in contrast 
to education for the dance. School teachers 
who take movement subjects, whether modern 
dance, drama, conventional physical training, 
or sports and games, wil! find it stimulating. 
Indeed it will be valuable to all who are alive 
to the forces of movement in education, and 
also to those uncertain as to how to set about 
using movement in their teaching work. Here 
is a book that will help in the understanding 
of modern dance and its value in the develop- 
ment of human beings. 

Playing Period Plays (Part IV) is a mine of 
information, both directly and _ indirectly, 
giving many sources for further and more 
detailed study. The excellent chapters on 
costume, accessories and occupations typical of 
the period, as well as manners and dances, will 
be found helpful by amateur and professional 
actors and producers alike. The book makes 
easy as well as entertaining reading and, as it 
clearly illustrates the immense importance of 
detail, should stimulate the desire for perfection 
in the presentation of period part or play. 

Alphabet of Movements of the Human Body is a 
positive gem for the specialist. Written in 189] 
by a master of classical ballet with great 
understanding of anatomy and the mechanics 
of movement, it explains an early system of 
movement notation by means of musical notes. 
Even if the actual notation system has long 
since been superseded by others, notably 
Laban’s dance notation, the text is fascinating 
for anyone concerned with movement research 
and dance history, especially for the ever- 
growing circle of those interested in the develop- 
ment of dance and movement notation. 

AnNY BOAL TH 


Make-up 


Amateur Stage Make-up 4y james Morris. 
Pitman. 7s. 6d. The Technique of Film and 
Television Make-up by Vincent 7.-R. Kehoe. 
Focal Press. 42s. 

It becomes apparent, when watching 
amateur stage productions, that there is a 
very real need for a good instructional book 
on the art of make-up. Whilst Mr. Morris 
has some useful information to impart, 
he takes no account of the main failing 
in amateur make-up—that of relating the 
make-up to the lighting. Obviously a 
make-up that will appear normal! and natural 
on the brilliantly lit stage of the Scala Theatre, 
London, will look theatrical and garish in a 
small village hall. 

One can never generalise about make-up, 
but Mr. Morris lays down hard and fast rules 
which are impossible to follow in such a highly 
individualistic craft. Each face is different, 
with varying bone structure, hair colouring, 
eye shape and colour, and skin shade and 
texture, and all these factors must be taken 
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The first comprehensive textbook on the 
Jooss-Leeder dance method, likely to 
become the standard work on modern 


dance for many years to come. 


The four sections of the book deal with 


Technique, Dynamics, Direction and 
Design, and Improvisation and Composi- 
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development illustrated by drawings from 
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into account, together with the lighting and 
the character to be portrayed, before starting 
to give directions on making up a face. 

Vincent Kehoe is one of the leading make-up 
artists in America, and his book on this subject 
is most comprehensive and detailed, covering 
not only film and television technique, but also 
dealing thoroughly with stage and photographic 
make-up. Every aspect of the art is discussed, 
from the elementary chapters on the need for 
make-up, and the tools of the trade, to the 
most advanced modern techniques in the use 
of prosthetics, such as latex and plastic noses, 
double chins, and so on. 

In the early chapters, facial anatomy and 
bone structure are related to lighting, before 
proceeding with basic straight and corrective 
make-up, and here allowance is made for the 
difference between one face and another. The 
technique of shading to narrow a fat face, 
shorten a long nose, make small eyes appear 
larger, is fully described, and in the chapter 
on stage make-up there is a chart showing the 
relative values of shading colours under varying 
lighting conditions in the theatre. 

The main part of the book, however, is 
devoted to character make-up, and every 
imaginable change in a person’s appearance is 
fully discussed. Age and age reversal, racial 
types, period and historical characters, and 
legendary, fantastic and horrific make-ups are 
all thoroughly explained, and there is an 
excellent chapter on hair-work. 

Although this book is expensive, it is so 
packed with information, including exception- 
ally good drawings and photographs, that I 
would recommend it most highly to both 
amateur and professional actors. 

Barry HANSARD 


Actors and Acting 

On Actors and the Art of Acting 4) George 
Henry Lewes. Calder. 10s. 6d. Your Book of 
Acting by Kenneth Nuttall. Faber. 8s. 6d. Advice 
te a Player by Denys Blakelock. Heinemann. 
&s. 6d. Spoken Words: A Guide to Every- 
day Speech by A. Musgrave Horner. Phoenix 
House. 12s. 6d. 

George Henry Lewes was considered by 
Shaw to have anticipated him in his technique 
as a critic. This fascinating collection of articles 
ranges from Lewes’s memory of Edmund Kean, 
whom he saw when he was a small boy in 
1825, to his first impressions of Salvini in 1875. 
It is a cliché that the actor’s art is a transitory 
one and, in spite of recordings and films, what 
his performance was really like in the flesh 
and blood theatre to a large extent eludes us. 
Lewes, however, was one of those rare critics 
who can capture in the written word something 
of the essence of the actor’s art. Macready, 
Charles Kean, Frederic Lemaitre, Farren, 
Rachel and many others are brought vividly 
to life. Not only this, but their art is at the 
same time analysed by a man who had a pro- 
found understanding of the nature of acting. 
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Also included in this volume is Lewes’s famous 
essay On Natural Acting, and descriptions of the 
drama in Paris (1865) and Germany and Spain 

1867), together with Foreign Actors on our Stage. 

Your Book of Acting is written as though 
addressed, at the beginning, to very young 
children, but before we know where we are 
we have got on to the technical subjects of 
lighting, make-up, settings and costume. The 
drawings, too, start with children in children’s 
clothes and end up with adults and teenagers. 
One can only say that this is too big a subject 
to be covered, even briefly, in a book as short 
as this one. 

Mr. Blakelock, in his collection of letters to 
a young actor (the Walter Plinge who will be 
familiar to many playgoers), gives some wise 
and valuable advice to those who have left 
their drama schools and are looking for work 
in the theatre. Particularly refreshing is the 
stress so rightly laid upon discipline and hard 
work and, above all, on good manners. 

Many students of speech will already be 
familiar with Mr. Horner’s two previous books, 
Say it in English and Spoken English. There is 
nothing particularly technical about this one, 
which 1s straightforward and helpful and con- 
tains many useful exercises. It has the advan- 
tage of being written by somebody who really 
cares passionately about the proper use of 
speech in everyday life, as well as for dramatic 
purposes. DoNnALD FirzJOHN 


Imports—For Children 


Greensleeves’ Magic. An original folktale by 
Marian Jonson. Radio Rescue. A comedy-drama 
for young people by Charlotte B. Chorpenning. The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Dramatized by 
Charlotte B. Chorpenning from the story by Mark 
Twain. Garnet Miller. 6s. each. 

These three plays from the Coach House 
Press, Chicago, Full-length Play Series might 
well be introduced into the repertory of the 
under fourteens, for although their content 
may be a little lacking in imagination and 
originality each possesses a strong sense of 
drama and effective situation. Greensleeves’ 
Magic, a fairy story about a country under the 
duress of a wicked Grand Duchess who holds 
both king and peasant in thrall until Green- 
sleeves comes to release “‘singing and laughing 
and dancing”’ with his magic spell, could be 
played by the 10-14’s and enjoyed by those 
younger still. Radio Rescue is the type of 
dramatic adventure story that might well 
have been written by the young cast them- 
selves. With its rapid sequence of events, 
escape from an orphanage, pursuit, the dis- 
covery of an imminent train disaster on the 
home-made radio set and last minute rescue, 
the play contains all the necessary ingredients 
of a boy’s (this time co-ed) thriller. In The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer we have a good story 
well dramatized. Although Charlotte B. 
Chorpenning suggests that period costumes 
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JUNE 24 


SHAKESPEARE 
from 


RICHARD II 
to HENRY V 


Derek Traversi 























This analvsis of the unity of concep- 
tion in the four historical plays of 
Shakespeare's maturity completes 
Mr. Traversi’s detailed analysis of 
the Shakespeare corpus and confirms 
his place in the great line of modern 
critics that includes Tillyard, Dover 
Wilson and Wilson Knight. 

30S. net 


FINDING MY WAY 


Denys Blakelock 


Foreword by Sir Laurence Olivier 


The story of an actor’s conscience 
and search for certainty, this is also 
a sensitive record of childhood and 
of friendships, trials and hopes inside 
and outside the theatre. 

Ilustrated 12s. 6d. net 





To be published in july 


THE 
ABBEY THEATRE 


Gerard Fay 












A witty, detailed account from first- 
hand sources of the formative years 
of the theatre founded by the brothers 
Fay which became one of the glories 
of Ireland and the entire theatrical 
world. 

Bibliography, list of all plays per- 
formed, biographies of actors and 
dramatists. 

Illustrated 2¢s. net 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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MORE THAN 


2.000 


PERFORMANCES 


throughout the world 
of plays by 


DAN SUTHERLAND 


**Breach of Marriage’’ 
The famous “insemination” play. 
Again the most provocative sub- 
ject of the day... 

Play of the Week—Granada TV 
4th May, 1958 


**The Fifty Mark’’ 
Domestic comedy of the man who 
nearly stole £30,000 


**Mist Over the Mistletoe”’ 
A Christmas Comedy of Errors 


**Mystery at Blackwater’’ 
Based on Wilkie Collins’ famous 
novel “The Woman in White”. 
One of the first and still one of the 
greatest of all suspense stories. 
Recently televised by Granada. 


**The Man Who Lost 
A Day’’ 


A suspense one-acter 


**Six Miniatures for 
Five Ladies’’ 
and 


**Six More Miniatures”’ 
Short fifteen-minute playlets from 
drama to farce 





Full details from: 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton St. London, WC2 








are not essential here, the play belongs to 
the America of 1847-51 and would probably 
gain much by a setting round about this 
period. The story however is adventurous, 
exciting and humorous enough to be enjoyed 
by childfen, actors and audience with no 
knowledge of its real background. The plays 
are illustrated with costume sketches and 
accompanied by scene designs, production 
notes and music where it forms part of the play. 
Mary GARNHAM 


Long Plays 


Faithfully Yours ...? by Sergio Pugliese, 
adapted by Robert Rietty. Garnet Miller. Cloth 
&s. 6d., paper 6s. This delicate light comedy 
had a record-breaking run in Rome, and has 
been translated and performed in twelve other 
languages. Its theme of marital fidelity is 
handled wittily and with great charm in an 
excellent translation. Groups on the look-out 
for new material with a small cast would do 
well to consider this play. 

Temple Folly by Bridget Boland. Evans. 6s., is 
a pleasant comedy of young people who move 
into a garden temple in the grounds of an old 
country house and have complications with 
the family ghosts. The play, which has a rather 
fragile charm, would need delicate and sym- 
pathetic production. 

Dodo in Love by Harold Brooke and Kay 
Bannerman. Evans. 6s. The thirties certainly do 
seem another age now and it is a clever idea 
of these authors to make this the theme of an 
amusing comedy. Also, in many cases, it will 
make Dodo in Love easily castable. 

Breakfast in Bed by Jack Popplewell. Evans. 
6s., is a Yorkshire comedy based on the theme 
of greed. Set in 1910 (though it could effec- 
tively be translated to modern times) this is a 
broadly written, straightforward piece, well 
sustained, which is never allowed to become 
farcical. 

Running Riot by Derek Benfield. Evans. 6s. 
This play is set in a small hotel somewhere 
in Europe during the Olympic Games. 
Humphrey Podmore, a little Yorkshire green- 
grocer running away from his domineering 
wife, is mistaken for a star athlete. A series of 
lighthearted misunderstandings follow which 
are dexterously handled by the author. 
Favonia by Lesley Storm. French. 6s. This 
comedy is set in a Mediterranean island during 
an election. Party politics are very much com- 
plicated when the statue of Favonia, which is 
privately much venerated by the people of the 
isiand, comes to unregenerate life. 

Fruit of the Tree by G. Sheila Donisthorpe. 
French. 5s. A strong play, which verges at times 
upon the melodramatic, on the theme of young 
jealousy which leads to murder, and the revela- 
tion of parenthood. 

Each Wind that Blows by Pamela Llewelyn. 
Deane. 5s. This unusual play deals with the 
relations between a wife and her husband who 
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has recently been acquitted of a murder charge. 
The dialogue is taut and refreshingly adult and 
should provide a worthwhile experiment for 
those on the look-out for new plays. 

The Crooked Road by Janet Allen. Deane. 5s. 
A crippled woman with a lust for power is the 
central figure of this play, which opens promis- 
ingly but becomes a little overloaded towards 
the end. 

Dona_Lp FirzJOHN 


Short Plays 


A number of plays, this quarter, take us 
away from the living-room, kitchen or lounge 
set. An attractive comedy, No Man’s Land 
(1 m., 7 f.) by» Nina Warner Hooke takes place 
on a desert island inhabited for twenty years 
by a group of female castaways, among whom 
the arrival of a shipwrecked sailor naturally 
causes chaos. Plenty of fun is drawn from the 
situation with sharply outlined characters, and 
the costumes and set would be fun to make, 
calling for imagination and ingenuity. (Z£vans. 
ls. 9d.). Brief Candle (5 f.) by F. BE. M. Agnew 
is set in a Himalayan village. At the home of a 
missionary’s widow, two girls are waiting for 
the men they love to return from a mountain 
climbing expedition. All the parts are well- 
characterised and the play hae a genuine 
religious feeling, lightened by comedy. (English 
Theatre Guild. 1s. 9d.) A very English, but 
unusual setting is the canteen adjoining the 
Sale Ring of a cattle market. In Withington 
Warrior (6 m., 3 f.) by Margaret Wood a 
farmer is selling up and his famous bull being 
auctioned. This play has the authentic ring of 
the country, and though the story follows fairly 
expected lines, it is full of humour and has 
warm, likeable characters. (French. 2s.) A rail- 
way station provides opportunity for assem- 
bling an amusing collection of odd people in 
Waiting Room (9 f.) dy Michael Pertwee. 
Dialogue and incidents are very funny and 
the story has a wry twist. (English Theatre 
Guild. 1s. 9d.) The Guilty Generation (4 m., 
41.) by Margaret Wood is set outside a mountain 
hut in A.D. 2000. It concerns a group of people 
who have survived an atomic war and are 
living in primitive conditions. Vividly imagi- 
ned, the play makes its point clearly, though 
perhaps the ending is a little too overwhelm- 
ingly “‘happy”’. (French. 2s.) 

Of seven pleasant but not outstanding 
comedies, three are reminiscent of Somerset 
Maugham and none the worse for that. The 
Conquest (1 m., 2 f.) and The Choice (2 m., 
1 f.) both by Robert Sharrow deal moderately 
wittily with triangular situations, the first a 
man between his wife and his secretary, the 
second a woman between a lover and her 
ex-husband. (Evans. Is. 9d. each). A Prior 
Engagement (2 m., 3 f.) by Robert Tanitch has 
the Maugham associations strengthened by 
being set in 1912, It is elegantly amusing about 
a young man engaged to his new love before 
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The 


Medieval Theatre 
in the Round 
RICHARD SOUTHERN 


“*Has a double appeal, to the modern producer 
and the academic specialist . . . fascinatingly 
written book.” Times Literary Supplement. 
“One of the most vivid and satisfactory re- 
constructions of the theatrical life of a past 
** E. MARTIN BROWNE, Drama. Illustrated 


The Antiphon 


DJUNA BARNES 


A verse tragedy by the author of Nightwood. 
“A work of very great distinction.”” KATHLEEN 
RAINE, New Statesman. 18s 


Endgame 


SAMUEL BECKETT 


The full translation, made by Mr Beckett him- 
self, of his play Fin de Partie, which has been 
banned by the Lord Chamberiain. 10s 6d 


The Voice of Shem 


JAMES JOYCE 


Passages from Finnegans Wake freely adapted 
for the theatre by MARY MANNING. With a 
preface by Denis Johnston. 15s 


The Egg 


FELICIEN MARCEAU 


An English translation by Charles Frank of 
M. Marceau’s gay and disturbing comedy. 
10s 6d 


The Brass Butterfly 


WILLIAM GOLDING 


The first play by the most exciting new English 
novelist to emerge since the war. Coming in 
July. 10s 6d 


——FABER & FABER—— 
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ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


Plays available for Amateur Production include two important releases :— 


ROMANOFF AND JULIET. Peter Ustinov’s sensational success. Books are now 
available at 10/— per copy and single copies can be read on appro. 
THE BIG KNIFE. By Clifford Odets. The dynamic Hollywood stage and film success. 





8 m., 4f., 1 set. 
A PICTURE OF AUTUMN, Comedy by N.C. THE CRUCIBLE. The powerful drama by 
Hunter (author of “Waters of the Moon’’) Arthur Miller. 10 m., 10 f., single unit set. 


6m., 4f., 1 set. A delightful family play, with 


THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 
plenty of ‘comedy. A new release. 


s) Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle 


FOR PETE’S SAKE. By Leslie Sands (the audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., 
author of the tremendously successful ‘ ‘Beside p 6 m., 2 sets. 4/- 
the Seaside”). “A really liveiy comedy.’ THE MOON IS BLUE. The immensely 
The Stage. 4f., 4 m., 1 set. 5, 0 successful comedy by Hugh Herbert. 3 m., 

. 1 f., 1 eet. 

a eee THE SEASIDE. By Leslie Sands. S , 

m., 6 f., 1 set. “Hilarious family comedy.” + A DAY BY THE SEA. A play by N. C. 
Daily Mail, Hull. 5/6 Hunter. 4 f., 6 m., “Will rank among the 
; i A major successes of the season,” — Daily 

RELUCTANT. HEROES. By Colin Morris: Telegraph. 8/6 
3 f., §'m. 2 sets. The well-known sure-fire G THE PARAGON. Powerful drama by Roland 
oonacy ; ) ~ - and Michael Pertwee. 5m.,4f.,1 set.  5/- 

ALL MY SONS. Intense and impressive drama GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert Morley’s 
by Arthur Miller. 6 m., 4 f., 1 set. . ever popular gay success. 3 m., 4f., 1 set. 5/- 

WATERS OF THE MOON. By N. C. * THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 
Hunter. 6 f., 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played X Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 4 
in one). This comedy has a special glow vd T sets. 
its own.” —Daily Mail. - TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. ties 

THE SECRET TENT. By Elizabeth Abdomen. R comedy adapted from the Italian by Kennet 
Emotional one-set drama. 3 m.,4f., I set.5/6 A Horne. 2 f., 3m., I set. 

BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and charming QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT ay 
family play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., 4 f., Comedy. 7 m., 6 f., 1 set. “A continuous 
1 set. b) scream.” —Observer. 5/6 

*% COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL * 
Also available: 

DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic NO SIGN OF THE DOVE. A brilliant con- 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. troversial play by Peter Ustinov. 6 m., 3 f., 
(MS. copies available.) 2 sets. (MS. copies available.) 

DEATH AND BROWN WINDSOR. Comedy- THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
thriller by Michael Pertwee. 7 f., 4 m., 1 set. ~ of depth and quality by Peter Ustinov. 
(MS. copies availabic.) 4 m., 1 set. (MS. copies available.) 


HALF HOLIDAY FOR FATHER. Family 
comedy by rae Russell. Laughter all the 
way. 6m., 4f., I . (MS. copies available). 
The above five plays are not yet noise but we can loan single MS. copies 
for reading and hire a zet for production 





Forthcoming releases include:— 

THE SHADOW BETWEEN, formerly entitled “The Greatest Ornament,” 
Moving drama by Elizabeth Addyman (authoress of “The Secret Tent”). 
3 m., 4f., 1 set. 5/6. Release date: September Ist, 1958. 











Copies of DRY ROT, the current hit at the Whitehall Theatre, are available for 5 


' - each, but this ts NOT 
yet available for amateur performance. 


including many new releases for the Summer Season. 
Free List of One-Act Titles sent on request 
Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (1/- post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Gerrard 3822/3 


| LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE | 
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being off with the old. (Evans. 1s. 9d.) Gaiety 
Girls (7 f.) by Barbara Van Kampen has a novel 
idea, the reunion of a group of ex-chorus girls 
now in their seventies (Deane. 1s. 9d.). 


A situation which has been met before is 
given a new zloss in Aunt Gussy (2m., 4 f.) 
by A. P. Dearsiey where a family unwelcoming 
to an elderly aunt when they believe her to be 
poor, change their tune when she tells them she 
is rich. This proves untrue and she is thrown 
over by all except the young son, a particularly 
well-drawn character. Some of the others are 
rather conventional but the play is amusing on 
the whole. (Evans. 1s. 6d.) The idea is again 
familiar in Whose Deal? (6 f.) by Eric Roberts 

two sweet old ladies who are in fact crooks. 
But the story, in which they get the better of a 
swindling second-hand dealer, is cleverly 
worked out and holds the interest, while the 
ending comes as a real surprise. (Deane. 1s. 6d.) 
The Man on a Balcony (5 m., | f.) by André 
de Launay also has a surprise ending but the 
interest lies mainly in the developing situation 
and the light-hearted dialogue. An unsuccess- 
ful film actress at the Cannes Festival finds 
in her room a man who says he wants to 
commit suicide; but when she wishes him to 
go ahead as it will bring her welcome publicity, 
he weakens. These two are excelient comedv 
parts (French. 2s.). 

CATHERINE PRYNNE 





poe RC 
LINKLATER 


Breakspear 
in Gascony 


A PLAY IN THREE ACTS 


This witty, satirical play, set in 
Gascony during the Hundred 
Years’ War, is concerned with an 
English wine-merchant who be- 
comes involved not only in love 
for a Seigneur’s daughter, but in 
the squabbles and wars of France. 

12s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 


mes ST. MARTIN’S STREET WC2 cummmnll 














MOSCOW ART 
THEATRE 


A Symposium on its history 
and work with 54 fine 
photographs. 

Quarto on art paper 2/= 


TROUBLED PAST 


(Restless Old Age) 








as played by Moscow Art 
Theatre at Sadler’s Wells 
IN ENGLISH - - 2/- 


BOOKSHOPS or SOVIET WEEKLY 
3 Rosary Gardens, London, S.W.7 
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A DEANE 
PLAY AGAIN ? 


Our latest supplement: to “Plays and 
their Plots” includes all new plays to 
August, 1958. 


FREE ON APPLICATION 


MUSeum 3183 
LANgham /7Ill 


*““~DEANES” 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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EVANS  Pisees 


JOHN OSBORNE 
*LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
(3m.,2f. 6s.) 
*THE ENTERTAINER 
(Sm.,3f. 6s.) 
*EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 
(with Anthony Creighton) 


OWEN HOLDER 
THE ART OF LIVING 
(2m.,2f. 6s.) 


A KIND OF FOLLY 
(3 m.,3f. 5s.) 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 
*THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
(3 m.,5f. 6s.) 
THE BAD SAMARITAN 
(3m.,5f. 5s.) 
*THE IRON DUCHESS 
(6m.,5f. 6s.) 


ROGER MacDOUGALL 
MACADAM AND EVE 
(3m.,3f. 5s.) 
TO DOROTHY, A SON 
(3m.,5f. 5s.) 


JACK POPPLEWELL 
*DEAR DELINQUENT 
(Sm.,3f. 6s.) 
THE VANITY CASE 
(4m.,3f. 6s.) 
BREAKFAST IN BED 
(6m.,3f. 6s.) 


WYNYARD BROWNE 

THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 
(4m.,4f. 5s.) 

A QUESTION OF FACT 
(3m.,4f. 5s.) 

DARK SUMMER 
(1 m.,4f. 5s.) 


DOROTHY WRIGHT 
A CRADLE OF WILLOW 
(7m.,3f. 4s. 6d.) 
THE NIGHTINGALE 

(m. & f. ad lib. 6s.) 


BASIL THOMAS 
BOOK OF THE MONTH 
(4m.,4f. 5s.) 
SPRINGTIME 
(6m.,5f. 6s.) 
*THE LOVEBIRDS 
(6m.,6f. 6s.) 


HUGH MILLS 
ANGELS IN LOVE 
(Sm.,4f. 5s.) 
*THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
(4m.,5f. 6s.) 


DENNIS DRISCOLL 

JOB FOR THE BOY 
(4m.,3f. 5s.) 

OFF THE DEEP END 
(4m.,4f. 5s.). 

*CASH IN THE KITTY 
(3m.,5f. 6s.) 


* Not yet released to amateurs 


Please send 3d. stamp for complete catalogue 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSeum 8521. 


Telegrams: BRYONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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perfect coffee made right in the cup 
ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 64. word. Minimum 20 words) 


ARD WILKINSON announce an entirely new 

scenic service for amateurs and semi-professionals. 
Hire or purchase of scenery, designed and painted to 
cients’ specific requirements, offered on advantageous 
terms. Advice on economic presentation. Details from 
Ward Wilkinson, 9 Fernshaw Road, Chelsea, London, 
S.W.10. FLAxman 0891 or GLAdstone 7759. 








FLOWERS AND FLORAL DECOR. Artificial—— 
Fireproof. Suitable for all stage presentations. R. 
Windram Ltd., i2 Cecil Court, W.C.2. Temple Bar 3391. 


TAGE CURTAINS for hire. 22 Orford Road, 
Walthamstow. Coppermill 1598. < 








ESSIAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3/3 yard, suitable tor 

flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/6 yard. Send 
8 ene Benfield’s Ltd., 3 Villiers Road, London, 
N.W.2, 





E LEON DRAMA SUMMER SCHOOL. Patrons: 
Kenneth Tynan, Peter Brook, E. Martin Browne, at 
Park Lane Theatre, W.1. Aug. 11-25. Jack De Leon 
Award. Brochure Sec. 254B Kew Road, Richmond, Surrey 








QUIET 
HOLIDAY 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By H. G. MACLAURIN 
(4 Men, 8 Women, | Set) 





This Comedy has become very popular 
among Amateur Dramatic Societies. It 
nas first class Acting Parts, providing 
excellent opportunities for all the 
members of the cast, and ample scope 
for the producer. Interesting Story, 
Many Dramatic Situations, Abundance 
of Comedy, and a surprising Climax. 





PRESERVE YOUR COPIES of Drama. We can 
= supply Easibind, a self-binder which holds 12 copies, 
for 10/6 plus 1/6 postage. Apply Drama, 9 Fitzroy Square, 


London, W.1. COPIES ON APPROVAL 





YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
20 Bank Street, Sheffield, 1 


WANTED the following back numbers of Drama: 

1920: Dec. 1921: Jam. 1925: July, 1926: Oct., Nov. 
1927: Jan., Feb., Mar., May., July. 1928: Jan., Feb., 
Mar., May. 1929: Feb., June, July. 1930: Jan., April, 
Oct. 1931: Feb., Mar., May. 1946: Summer, Autumn. 
1947: Autumn, Winter. Write: Drama, 9 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W.1. 











“TEN GREEN BOTTLES” 


A New Farce by Rosemary West. 3 Acts, | set, 2 men., 7 women (or 3 m., 
6 w.) Fee: £3 : 3: 0. Just published. 


“MURDER IN MIND.”’ The thriller-hit by Rex Hartley. 3 Acts, I set. 4 m., 7 w. 
“A new and baffling version of the sealed room murder.” Fee: £3 : 3 : 0. 


“STRICTLY BUSINESS.”’ The comedy-farce success by Rosemary West. 3 Acts, 


> 


1 set. 3 men, 5 women (and 2 extras, m. or w.). Fee £3 : 3 : 0. 


AND FOR THE WINTER SEASON 


“CHRISTMAS ROSE.”’ By Wilfred Massey (author of “Such Things Happen,” 
“The Feminine Touch,” etc.) The Christmas comedy of which the Press said—‘As 
human and appealing a little story as the Christmas stage has ever unfolded. If it is 
tinged with pathos it also ripples with merriment and, in its closing stages, it produces 
a scene of glowing serenity and almost mystical beauty.”’ 3 Acts, | set. 3 m., 7 w. (or 
4 m., 6 w.) Fee: Sliding-scale, from £1 : 1: 0to £4:4:0. 


ACTING EDITIONS: 4/~ (post 6d.) or on 14 days’ reading-loan, 1, 2 or 3 plays for 
9d. stamps. (State whether comedies or thrillers. wanted). 


A LLL LLL LAI BB 





WILFRED MASSEY, 9 Westfield Rd, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


























Guild of 
Drama 
Adjudicators 


THe GuILD exists for the benefit 
of Amateur Drama and its 
members are available to assist 
Societies with constructive criti- 
cism at Drama Festivals or at 
their own performances. All its 
members are experienced in play 
criticism and in the complexities 
of acting and production. Societies 
desiring informed assessments of 
their work should appoint adjudi- 
cators who are members of the 
Guild, which is a_ professional 
body whose members are bound 
by a strict rule of etiquette. 
Members of, the Guild are not 
permitted to advertise. 


THE 1958-9 EDITION OF THE 
DIRECTORY OF DRAMA ADJUDICA- 
TORS WILL BE READY IN JULY. 
A COPY WILL BE SENT POST FREE 
TO ALL FESTIVAL SECRETARIES WHO 
APPLY FOR IT. THE DIRECTORY 
INCLUDES EXPERIENCED PRO- 
DUCERS AND LECTURERS WHO 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR ENGAGEMENTS 
BY SOCIETIES. 


Write to the Hon. Secretary: 


Guild of Drama Adjudicators 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
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ONE 
ACT 


EVANS & PLAYS | 


NEW TITLES | 
A Prior ENGAGEMENT 
2m., 3f. (1/9) Robert Tanitch | 


THE CONQUEST 
Im., 2f. (1/9) 
No MANn’s LAND 


Robert Sharrow 


Im., 7f. (1/9) Nina Warner Hooke 
AUNT GUSSY 

2m., 4f. (1/9) A. P. Dearsley 
Her WORD IS HER BOND 

2m., 3f. (1/9) Anthony Parker 
THE CHOICE 

2m., If. (1/9) Robert Sharrow 
THREE KNAVES OF NORMANDY 

4m., If. (1/9) Constance Cox 
1984 AND ALL THAT 


5m.. 6f. (1/9) Michael Rowlands 










FESTIVAL SUCCESSES 
THE BESPOKE OVERCOAT 

























4m. (1/6) Wolf Mankowitz 

AMONG THOSE PRESENT 

3m., 4f. (1/6) Aubrey Feist 

A SUNNY AFTERNOON IN SPRING 

2m., 3f. (1/9) Isobel Andrews 
. THe YOUNG HUSSAR 

5m., 2f. (1/6) H. Sudermann 

MURDER WITHOUT MALICE 

3m., 3f. (1/6) Roy Plomley 


ENGLISH FLUMMERY 
2m., 3f. (1/6) 

DRUMS OF DELIVERANCE 
4m., 3f. (1/6) 

THE PETITION 

4m., 3f., 1 boy (1/6) 


G. F. Palmer 
Aubrey Feist 


Margot Bryant 








POPULAR FAVOURITES 
THE BRIDEGROOM Rose EARLY 
2m., 3f. (1/9) Michael Brett 
THe Devit’s Four-Postrer 
2m., 4f. (1/6) 


Aubrey Feist 
FINAL AT FURNELL 


3m., If. (1/6) Willis Hali 
Fork Up 
4m., 5f. (1/9) lvor Brown 


WOMAN ALIVE 
3m., 3f. (1/6) John Tully 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTERS 
4m., 4f. (2/-) R. J. Boswell 
WEDDING REFLECTION 
6m., 6f. (1/6) 

THE RETURN 

Im., 2f. (1/6) 


James Hesketh 
Arnold Ridley 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


TOWER HOUSE, CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W.5. 


TWO YEAR STAGE TRAINING COURSE 


Principal MicHAEL MACOWAN 


VOICE TRAINING 
Iris Warren 


MOVEMENT TRAINING 
Norman Ayrton 


IMPROVISATION — Brian Way 


Rehearsal classes and productions have recently been taken by 


FRANK DUNLOP, CHRISTOPHER FRY, CATHERINE LACEY, MiINOS VOLANAKIS, 
WARRE, CASPER WREDE among others. 


The Course starts each year at the end of September. 


MICHAEL 


The number of students is 


strictly limited to sixty, to allow close individual attention. 


Prospectus on application to 


The Secretary, Tower House, Cromwell Road, S.W.5. 








‘THE FLORENCE MCORE 
THEATRE STUDIOS 


(Local Centre for the Guildhall School 
of Music and Drama, London) 
Under the distinguished patronage of 

SIR DONALD WOLFIT, C.B.E.; HEDLEY 

GOODALL; ABRAHAM SOFAER; MARGARET 

HALSTAN; JACK LYNN (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 

INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
ART OF ACTING 

TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex 
Telephone: Hove 33587 














THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


HUNTINGTON HOUSE 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 


Principal: EuizasetH R. LIDWELL 
Assisted by a fully qualified staff. 





NE of the oldest established Junior Academies 
wide classical 


ional 
Subjects — 


nar my le 


Aémimion oy § udition from the age of 10 years. 
tary. 


Career. 
Tonaige. 


Elocution, Singing, 





Full details from the Secre 








NORTHERN SCHOOL 
SPEECH «> DRAMA 


‘Principal: MARGor "B. REEVES) * NG 


THREE-YEAR TEACHERS’ 
TRAINING COURSE 
including 
STAGE TRAINING 





A.D.B. PRODUCERS COURSE. 
Children’s Theatre. 





Students coached for L.R.A.M. and 
all Diploma examinations. Teacher 
Students are given the opportunity of 
teaching under supervision during their 
third year. 


Prospectus and particulars from: 
The Secretary, 300 Windsor Read, 
Oldham, Lancs. MAIn 4929 
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The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


TRAINING for the STAGE 
and for 


TEACHING SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 





Additional activities: Adult Evening Courses, The 
Apex Theatre Club, Apex Children’s Theatre, 
Apex Choral Speaking Group, Travelling Theatre 
Group, Lecture-Recitals, and Demonstration 
Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 


Prospectus from the Secretary, 
45 CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON 
BIRMINGHAM 15, 
Tel.: EDGbaston 3424 














THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC | 


COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


(Recogmsed by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 





Patron : 
Her Majesty Queen Evizapetn THe Queen Morauer 
inctpal : 


Henry HAVERGAL Drvector : 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus. (Edin.) CoLIn CHANDLER 
Hon. R.A.M. 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes i in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing, 
Singing, Broadcasting, vite pg he Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this Couses, students may be presented for 
the following aw 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 

DIPLOMA ia SPEECH and DRAMA 

CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 


The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 





Prospectus and ee ee a en 
Secretary, St. George's Place, Glasgow, C.2 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL 


of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 


EMBASSY THEATRE, SWISS COTTAGE 
.N.W.3.] 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 





President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN, 0O.B.E., Hon. F.C.S.T 





(1) (a) Course of Training for Teachers 
of Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 


accepted by the Ministry of Education 
as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 
Prospectus from the Registrar 


Address for correspondence Courses (!) and (3) 
The Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3.; 
Course (2) 52 Hyde Park Gate, s.wi. 











BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


THEATRE CENTRE, 
Islington Row, Birmingham, 15 


Telephone MIDiand 3300 





Patrons: 
LADY BENNETT 
H. J. BARLOW CectLty BRYNE 
Sim Lewis CASSON, M.c., and 
Dame Sysit THORNDIKE, LL.D. 
Mrs. Metvyri DOUGLAS (U.S.A.) 

Sm BARRY JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., D.LITT. 
ANTHONY Joun, W. A. N, Emite Lm rier 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. 

Derek SALBERG PAUL SCOFIELD 
ARTHUR WHATMORE 





pare | students have been engaged at the 
Alex Theatre, Birmingham; Edinburgh 
Festival; Midland Theatre . Coventry; 
Arena Theatre; Repertory Theatres at Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Ichester, bee ecg Ao 
Oldham, Blackburn, Derby, Morecambe, 
Television, Radio, Films, I.T.V. 
Patricia Cox, LT.V., Channel & h er aad 
trained and 


Students are also “on i Gang 
Theatres 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Rehearsal Rooms, Small Theatre, Workshop, 
Properties, Cost 


to many Midland 


3 umes, Extensive Library. 
Principal: MARY RICHARDS 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 


Patrons: HER MAJESTY THE UEEN 
HER MAJESTY MR he: EN ELIZABE THE 
OTHER 


President 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
Principal: THOMAS ARMSTRONG 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA COURSE 
(Under the supervision of y Crump, 
M.A., Hon.R.A.M.) 

This is a full-time course of three years’ dura- 
tion, for men and women, intended primarily for 
teachers, leading to the award of the R.A.M. 
Teacher's Diploma (Speech and Drama), which is 
accepted by Ministry of Education for qualified 
teacher status. The course also affords a com- 
prehensive training for the stage. 

The curriculum inclades, besides training and 
lectures in all branches of the subject, a weekl 
individual tesson, and teaching-practice in sc 
under supervision 

A musical subject may be taken as an additional 
study at the appropriate fee. 

The fees are thirty 
entrance fee of two guineas. 

L.R.A.M. DIPLOMA 

Examinations for this (external) Di 


Speech and Dram , and in Mime, are h d during 
the Easter, Summer and sanpgee te re 


per term with an 


from iH. STANLEY GR 
from H. STANLEY CREBER, ‘Secretary. Secretary. 








THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


TRAINING COURSES 


1958 


Principal : sig ig Ae MACKENZIE 


Two Residential 
Summer Courses for 


Actors and Producers 
Open to all who are interested in the 
Art of the Theatre 
Bishop Otter College Chichester 
August 8th to 17th 
Alnwick Castle, Northumberland 
August 29th to September 7th 
Details from—Muss JEAN KNIGHT 
Training Dept., BDL Headquarters 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 














GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 


PRINCIPAL: 
EDRIC CUNDELL, c.8.2., HON.R.A.M., F.0.3.M. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Competitions for Scholarships, some of which will include 
maintenance allowances, will be held in London during 
June or July in the following subjects:—- 

DRAMA VIOLIN 
PIANOFORTE SINGING 
GENERAL MUSICAL SUBJECTS 


The closing date for applications is Saturday, June 14th, 
successful candida 


and tes to enter the 
School in ber, 1958. Full pont wipe soe Moa 
after May from the Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A. 














WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 


DRAMATIC ART LTD 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 


Principal: GEORGE M. ROSSITER, T.D. 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


vies ONBE. DFC 


od ee ‘Gislud 
And onsen, Esq. 
Michael 


Lady Barnett 

Miss Gwen Ffran 
one 

Mis Margaret Rutherior 
Major-General Si 


Neville Scasne, 
X.8.E., bar M.C. 
t Denald Wolfit, C. 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 























THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


Three-Year Specialist 
Teachers’ Course 


including 


Stage Course 
7 


One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 








“PEER GYNT” 
by Henrick Ibsen, English version by Norman Ginsbury 
AT THE SCALA THEATRE, LONDON 
Thursday, July 10th, at 7.30 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday, July 11th and 12th, at 2.30 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. 


Stalls and Dress Circle: 15/—, 12/6, 10/6, 7/6, 5/-. 
Circle: 7/6, 5/- 
(Special party rates for Schools, Clubs, Dramatic Societies, etc.) 


TICKETS or PROSPECTUS of Courses from the Registrar, Lamorbey Park, Sidcup, Kent 
(FOO. 3024) 
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The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 


5c, ORYDEN CHAMBE 
119, OXFORD STREET, ws: CLondon) Lid Telephone: GERrard 6/8}. 
Patrons: Maurice Codner, x.p.s.,; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.1., R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.m.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., HON.LL.D.; Flora Robson, C.B.E.; 


Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, m.a., p.uiTt.; W. Macqueen-Pope 
STAGE TRAINING COURSE — Evening Classes and Private Lessons 
SPEECH TRAINING for Stage, Screen, Radio and Public Platform 
RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE 
EVENING CLASSES are held at Notting Hill Gate, W.8 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 70 Provincial centres) 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 
~~ *. Three-Year Specialist 
a Teachers’ Course 






a 





including 


Stage Course 


* 


One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 





“PEER GYNT” 
by Henrick Ibsen, English version by Norman Ginsbury 
AT THE SCALA THEATRE, LONDON 
Thursday, July 10th, at 7.30 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday, July 11th and 12th, at 2.30 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. 


Stalls and Dress Circle: 15/—, 12/6, 10 6, 7/6, 5 
Circle: 7/6, 5/- 
(Special party rates for Schools, Clubs, Dramatic Societies, etc.) 


TICKETS or PROSPECTUS of Courses from the Registrar, Lamorbey Park, Sidcup, Kent 
(FOO. 3024) 




















The New Era Academy of Drama and Music | 


! DRYDEN CHAMBERS, 
i. OXFORD STREET, W.!. (London) Ltd Telephone: GERrard 6/81. 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, r.P.s.,; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.1., R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.mM.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.£., HON.LL.D.; Flora Robson, C.B.E.: 
Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, m.a., D.uiTT.; W. Macqueen-Pope | 

STAGE TRAINING COURSE — Evening Classes and Private Lessons 
SPEECH TRAINING for Stage, Screen, Radio and Public Platform 


RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE 
EVENING CLASSES are held at Notting Hill Gate, W.8 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 70 Provincial centres) 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822, Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 


Patrons: HER ESTY THE UEEN 
HER a st EN { ELIZABE THE 
UEEN a gage 


Presiden 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
Principal: THOMAS ARMSTRONG 
M.A., D. Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R-AM., Hon.R.C.M. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA COURSE 
(Under the supervision of Pa 5 Crump, 
M.A., Hon.R.A.M.) 

This is a full-time course of three years’ dura- 
tion, for men and women, intended tog a for 
teachers, leading to the award of the R.A.M. 
Teacher's Diploma (Speech and Drama), which i is 
accepted by the Ministry of Education for qualified 
teacher status. The course also affords a com- 
prehensive training for the stage. 

The curriculum includes, besides training and 
lectures in all branches of the subject, a weekly 
individual lesson, and teaching-practice in schools 
under supervision. 

A musical subject may be taken as an additional 
study at the appropriate fee. 

The fees are thirty pounds per term with an 
entrance fee of two guineas. 

L.R.A.M,. DIPLOMA 

Examinations for this (external) Diploma in 
Speech and Drama, and in Mime, are held during 
the Easter, sensgye and Christmas vacations. 
Prospectuses, llabuses and information 
from H. STAN EY “CREBER, Secretary. 




















GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Corporation of Lendon) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 


PRINCIPAL: 
EDRIC CUNDELL, c.s.£., HON.R.A.M., F.G.5.M. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Competitions for Scholarships, some of which will include 
maintenance allowances, will be held in London during 
June or July in the following subjects :— 


DRAMA VIOLIN 
PIANOFORTE SINGING 
GENERAL MUSICAL SUBJECTS 
The closing date for applications is nt Se June I4th, 
and successful candidates will be to enter the 


mber, 1958. Full deta oye be obtained, 
after May 12th, from the Fada Eric H. Day, M.A. 

















THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


TRAINING COURSES 


1958 
Principal: FRANCES MACKENZIE 
M.A. (Oxon) 


Two Residential 
Summer Courses for 


Actors and Producers 
Open to all who are interested in the 
Art of the Theatre 
Bishop Otter College Chichester 
August 8th to 17th 
Alnwick Castle, Northumberland 
August 29th to September 7th 
Details from—Miss JEAN KNIGHT 
Training Dept., BDL Headquarters 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 














WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 
Principal: GEORGE M. ROSSITER, T.D. 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Lady Barnett Douglas Fairbanks, 
Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies .B.E., D.F.C. 
Charles Graves, Sir John Gielgud 
Lad Mrs. C. Peache 
Terence Rattigan Barry O’Brien, Esq. 
Miss Margaret Rutherford Michael Redgrave, 
Major-General Sir C.B.E 

Neville rag Donald Sinden, Esq. 

K.B.E., C.B., M.C. Mrs. Vernon Tate 


Sir Donald Wolfit, C.B.E. 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 




















FURSE 


“SUITCASE” 


SWITCHBOARD 


is a new addition to the 
well-known FURSE range of 
stage lighting control equip- 
ment. 

It is truly portable, as 
it quickly packs up into two 
carrying cases as illustrated. 


This new unit is particu- 
larly suitable for ‘“‘arena stage” 
productions in Schools, for lecture 
work and Drama Societies who 
have not the advantage of a 
permanent hall. 


May we send you our 
detailed Leaflet W10/6? 


The larger modei has 10 Circuits with 5 dimmers, and the smaller 
has 6 circuits with 3 dimme:s. 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7), NOTTINGHAM 
LONDON 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.! and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS 
HODDESDON, HERTS 








